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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Every mail from the United States now surpasses in interest its 
predecessor. The efforts of the friends of the Union at Wash- 
ington have hitherto failed ; the prudent advice of the statesmen 
of the Border States has been disregarded ; the attacking party 
has proved the stronger up to this moment, and goes on with 
accelerated momentum. Secession has become a reality in South 
Carolina, and the fact has been officially notified at Washington. 
The preservation of the Union depends upon the question— 
which will prove the stronger, the vigorous and high mettled 
assailants of the Constitution, or those who shelter themselves 
behind its bulwarks, and whose policy is defence ? 

South Carolina has seceded with a will. On the 20th, her 
State Convention unanimously declared the Union, so far as 
that State was concerned, dissolved. The Convention, acting 
by and for the people, repealed the ordinance of the State Con- 
vention which, in 1788, entered the Union by ratifying the 
Constitution of 1787. The consequences were immediately ap- 
parent, and they were met after some demur and hesitation. 
Becoming an independent sovereign State, South Carolina as- 
sumed through the Convention the powers of a sovereign State. 
The Federal officers, judges, marshals, collectors, were declared 








_ tobe State officers; the revenue collectors being ordered to pay 


all moneys by them collected into the Treasury for the use of 


' the State. -Ships are to. be registered as vessels of South Caro- 


lina. Having acquired the right to levy war, make peace, con- 
clude treaties, Governor Pickens directed the State troops to oc- 
eupy the Custom-house, the arsenal, and the partially-abandoned 
Forts Moultrie and Pinckney. Washington was treated as the 
capital of a foreign power, and delegates were sent to 
enter into formal negotiations with President Buchanan 
as the chief of a foreign State, for the amicable settlement of all 
questions, and the conclusion of a treaty of peace; and emis- 
saries were directed to go into the Slave States, and negotiate 
for the meeting of a grand Slave State Convention; with tlie ex- 
press object of founding a Southern Confederacy. 

It isa bad feature in the case that the news of actual seces- 
sion excited general rejoicing in Virginia, Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Georgia. It has quickened the general movement, none the 
less because South Carolina has been thoroughly revolutionary 
in her proceedings. It is now to be feared that the revolutionists 
will get the upper hand, at least for a time. In South Carolina, 
they have frankly met the very question which Mr. Lincoln and 
his friends have said will lead to war—they have confiscated to 
their own use the moneys of the United States, and have seized 
the Federal forts and arsenals. The question, in all its 
breadth, was to come before Congress on a: message from Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Compromise is still talked of and striven for, but the Special 
Committee of the Senate have adjourned without being able to 
adopt any report. The ingenious proposal of Mr. Rice, a Demo- 
cratic senator from Minnesota, to admit all the territory South 
of the Missouri Compromise Line, and all the territory North of 
that line ,en bloc as two States, with provision for future divisions 
into separate States with or without slavery, was nearly adopted. 
The whole Committee were in favour of it, but the Republicans 
interposed the condition that Kansas should be excepted, and 
then disagreement arose. It is impossible to form any estimate 
of the*cances of disunion without bloodshed, or of the preser- 
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vation of the Union by a compromise. All we can see is, that 
without a compromise the Union must split into two or more 
pieces. 








The great European troubles, springing from the growth of 
Italian independence and Austrian reconstruction, present 
several interesting features. 

Count Cavour and Victor Emmanuel find it hard work to 
weld together the dominions of the late King of Naples and the 
rest of Italy. Few serious difficulties have been found in Upper 
or Central Italy, for the old subjects of the Grand Dukes and the 
Pope fall very readily into the new state of things. But Naples 
and Sicily, beset by Monks and Prelates, and the whole gang of 
right divine royalists, raise small and profitless insurrections, 
hoping to win back theit unholy privileges. It has been found 
necessary to substitute the Prince of Carignan, with Signor Nigra 
as working Minister, for Farini, who found the Romagnoli, 
Parmesans, and Modenese, tractable and national, but who has 
found the Neapolitans intractable, not to say sectional. 

One of the reasons which has produced this unpleasant jarring, 
is the equivocal policy of the Emperor Napoleon; another is the 
support derived by the guerillas from the Pope. By prolonging 
the siege of Gaeta, Napoleon has prolonged anarchy, because he 
has kept soldiers in the trenches who would have speedily reduced 
the bands of desperadoes in the Abruzzi and Calabria. Feeling the 
inconveniences into which his patronage of the Bourbons led him, 
the Emperor proposed an armistice to the belligerents, 
intimating that if it were accepted his fleet would withdraw at 
once, leaving one ship only in the harbour. King Francis re- 
fused, and the Moniteur has told us that the negotiation has 
been fruitless, but has not told us that the Emperor will still 
persist in his intention of leaving the Bourbon to his fate. 
What will the Italian Parliament and the French Chambers 
say ? 

Austria, under Baron von Schmerling, has made some ad- 
vances towards a general reconciliation with her discontented 
subjects. An amnesty has been granted to Hungary, Transyl- 
vania and Croatia, covering all offences committed in agitating 
for the restoration of right. The scheme for the provincial Diets 
is promulgated, and the scheme for the general Diet is in prepa- 
ration. The Poles of Gallicia are to recover many privileges. Hun- 
gary is to proceed in the work of reorganization upon the basis of the 
laws of 1848. But the turning point in Austrian polities will be the 
issue of the conflict between Count Rechberg and Baron von Schmer- 
ling. The two men and their principles are incompatible. If Von 
Schmerling succeed, Austria may be saved. If Count Rechberg 
prevail, and drive Von Schmerling out of the Cabinet, Austria is 
lost, for the retrograde and absolutist Rechberg never. could deal 
with the newly-awakened spirit of Hungary and the other domi- 
nions of the Emperor. ’ 

Prussia has got her new King,—William I.,—and he pro- 
mises fairly, but vaguely, as is the wont of Prussian Kings since 
the death of the great Frederick. What is wanted is, that 
Prussia should boldly head the German movement for unity ; 
but at present we are far from that. 





The intelligence from New Zealand ‘promises , well, »bitt we 
must wait for details before we can .estimate ,the rsyccess at its 
true value. As the battle of Mahoetahi ‘t60k plate ‘on’ the 6th of 
November, we may infer that the blow.was «struck for’ the pur- 
pose of anticipating the menaced rising Of the Natives in the 
middle of December. The defeat must have been inflicted by 
the troops at Taranaki, before the arrival of the 14th and 57th 
Regiments, for these would not have been able to reach the place 
in time. If the head chief slain be William King, the war is at 
an end, but probably by head chief is meant the fighting leader 
of the bands. 

From China, by the same mail, we have what looks like good 
news. ‘Trade is open at the ports; inland navigation. i8 con- 
ceded; and the Court of St. James’s is to be adorned’ with a 
Chinese Ambassador. The troops hold Tien-tsin,-and to this 
we may attribute the complying humour of the Pekin Mandarins. 
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Lord Palmerston has been the hero of a social entertainment 
given by his Southampton neighbours to celebrate the foundation 
of the Hartley Institution, to be built and endowed out of the 
remains of a handsome fortune of 100,000/., two-fifths of which 
escaped the jaws of the Court of Chancery, the remaining three- 
fifths having disappeared in law expenses and a compromise. 
The Premier displayed his wonted sprightliness, making several 
speeches, one in the open air; and giving expression, in his re- 
ferences to Italy and the United States, to feelings which all 
honest Englishmen must reciprocate. 

The hop interest united at last, Sussex and Kent, landowners 
and planters, have taken the field in earnest. They place their 
agitation for repeal upon the basis of free trade. ‘They come out 
as free-traders, pure and simple; even proposing to adopt what 
they call Manchester tactics, maintaining a bold front in White- 
hall, and “boreing’” Members of Parliament into submission. 
We wish them success ; but if hops succeed, what will malt 
say ? 





The Bank of England has raised the rate of discount to 7 per 
cent. It mounted up to 6 and 6} just in time to check a drain 
to France ; it has risen to 7 to stop the efflux of gold to the 
United States. Rarely, if ever, has so high a rate been taken 
so quietly. The fact is, that trade is sound, and the rise creates 
no uneasiness ; the commercial world acquiescing in the pruden- 
tial measures of the Bank. At the same time, the Bank of 
France has raised the rate of discount to 7 per cent, and rumour 
reports that the next official statement ‘of the Bank of France 
will show a great decrease of specie. No satisfactory explana- 
tion of the present monetary phenomena has been offered by 
the adepts in monetary lore. 


Ehe Cunrt. 


Tue Queen is still at Osborne. In spite of the severe weather her Ma- 
jesty has walked out as usual. The Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, 
and Prince Alfred have been skating. The Prince Consort has paid a 
visit to Portsmouth. 

Prince Alfred returned from the Continent on Monday. Earl Granville 
has been a guest at Osborne. Prince Leopold of Ilohenzollern took 
leave of the Queen yesterday week, and returned to the Continent. 


Che Metropolis. 
#'Asociety has been formed in London for organizing a plan for reading 
the Scriptures aloud in the open air throughout the metropolis and 
suburbs. 

The rectory of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, has been conferred by the Gro- 
cers’ Company upon the Reverend William Windle, M.A., of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. The annual value is about 400/.; there were thirty-seven 
candidates, 











Alderman Allen devoted Tuesday afternoon, at Guildhall, to the investi- 
gation of the applications for temporary assistance from the funds of the 
r-box. Between eighty and ninety persons received sums varying from 
alf-a-crown to thirty shillings. The most extraordinary case which came 
under the Magistrate's observation was that of a decrepid old man, ninety- 
three years of age, who stated he had worked for Mr. Crawshay, the iron- 
merchant, of Upper Thames Street, for forty years, and during the last 
fourteen years he had not been able to obtain a living. The Magistrate 
asked if Mr. Crawshay, who is known to be a most wealthy man, had done 
anything to assist the applicant? The poor old man said he had done 
nothing for him, The system there was, ‘no more work—no more pay,” 
and he had not been able to do any work for the last fourteen years, but the 
parish had been very good to him. ‘They had allowed him 4s. per week, out 
of which he paid 2s. 6¢, for his lodging; so that it only left him 1s. 6¢. per 
week to live on, ‘* and that was not much.”’ In relieving this aged claim- 
ant, Alderman Allen expressed his surprise that Mr. Crawshay should allow 


such an old servant to become a burden upon the Union, without trying to | 


keep him from starving. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Mr. Alderman Allen continued his distribu- 
tion ; he attempted to deal with all the cases, about 300 each day, but after six 
hours application, he was only able to accomplish the relief of sixty or seventy 
each day. The Alderman asks the assistance of persons well known in the 
investigation of cases; they may give letters to the poor, and the Alderman 

particularly request the writers to state the sums necessary to relieve the 

parer. At the other police-offices, the Magistrates have applied themselves 
with praiseworthy assiduity to the work of investigation ; the police take 
an active and intelligent part in the work. Two of them discovered two per- 


sons starving in the district of Mr. Leigh ; before aid could be brought one | 


was dead, and the other was too much exhausted to be restored by the food 
the policeman promptly carried. The condition of the poor in many parts 
of London is appalling. 





Mr. Commissioner Goulburn delivered judgment upon the application of 
Benjamin Gibbs, one of the members of the leather trade, for a certificate on 
Monday. He sketched the career of the bankrupt, and his connexion with 
accommodation bills—The bankrupt’s liabilities amounted to 19,8912. Of 
this amount 8039/. only was due to trade creditors. Gibbs had been 
originally a clerk in the employ of Hooper and Parkinson, who had put 
him in business apparently for their own purposes, to assist in the manu- 
facture of this accommodation paper. At first, he had been in partnership 
with one Austin, another clerk of Hooper and Parkinson, and when Hooper 
and Parkinson drew upon Gibbs and Austin, it was practically drawing 
upon themselves. By his own showing, Gibbs had not a farthing to begin 
with ; but, on the other hand, he was ina deficiency at the beginning of 
1858, to the amount of 1081/. He had gone on living on this accommoda- 
tion paper, or, as Mr. Commissioner Ayrton had described it, ‘kite 
flying.” By acting in confederacy, ruin had been spread far and wide. 
The loss fell upon parties, who had been deceived by appearances. The 
trade creditors would not receive more than ls, in the pound. Thus be- 
ginning with worse than nothing, the thing could not last, and the result 
was the bubble had burst. The profits, even according to the accountant’s 


figures, had been no more than 465/., while the trade expenses had been 
74407.; the house expenses, 935/,; and the interest and discounts, 1954/, 
This last item showed the mischief of such a system of trading. When 
the ease was discussed, Mr. Lawrence had endeavoured to prove that there 
were no accommodation bills, because originally there was leather at the 
bottom of them; but to what extent? The ‘* wings of the kites,” as Mr, 
l’ennell had humorously observed, *‘ were just tipped with leather enough 
| to keep them steady ;”’ that was all. It was to a course like this that tae 
bankrupt had lent himself, and nothing could be more unjust or ruinous to 
| creditors. If Mr. Commissioner Goulburn were to act on his own judgment, 
he should refuse protection in cases like the one before him. In one of the 
' oldest cases on record as to accommodation bills—viz., ‘*Fenton and Po- 





cock”? (5, Taunton), Mr. Justice Heath had observed,— 
** Whoever draws an accommodation bill, procures another to accept it, and nee 
rotiates it without telling the person to whom he passes it that it is an accommo- 
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dation bill, is, 
far in lending support 
which we see every day.” 

That was said in the year 1813, and was said in reference to a single tran- 
saction. What Justice Heath had said was true in respect to the acecommo- 
dation bill system atthe present day. It is desirable to put an end to the 
system, and the bankrupt’s certificate (third class) would be suspended one 
year. Protection would be granted, but only in deference to the opinions of 
the Lord Justices. 

The affairs of Streatfeild and Co. again formed the subject of examinetion 
at the Bankruptey Court, on Wednesday. Mr. Laurence was exami 
length by Mr. Linklater: at the time of the bankruptey, Mundy had ae- 
cepted for the house 25,0007. ; it ‘* was pure accommodation.” He might 
have told Mundy at the outset that he wanted to make use of him for the 
purpose of drawing upon him a few three-months bills. This was just be- 
fore the panic of 1857 commenced, Could not say that Munday said when 
the amount became large that bills would be dangerous, but he did suggest 
that he (Laurence) should introduce capital from his private property. He 
(Laurence) might have said that the firm had at that time private property 
of the value of 200,000/., which was the fact. Mundy had also accepted 
bills for the Liverpool house. On the 3lst of December, 1859, the London 
house was indebted to the Liverpool house 11,000/.; this amount was 
eradually increased to 28,000/., and it arose on the Liverpool house re- 
mitting bills upon Barton, Mundy, and others. The reason for the London 
house discounting these bills was, that the Liverpool house could not get 
them discounted. Messrs. Leyland and Bullen held several thousand pounds 
of the bills drawn by the Liverpool firm. ‘Told Mundy that the Liverpool 
house wanted a few of his acceptances, because they could not discount Bar- 
ton’s paper. In 1859, the amount of accommodation bills drawn upon 
Mundy by the London house was 18,000/., the 13,000/. being renewed 
every four months. The 18,0002. increased to 25,8007. at the time of the 
bankruptcy. Mr. Laurence then deposed to particular transactions in bills, 
He was not in the habit of telling the bankers and discount-houses that his 
bills were drawn against hides—certainly not ; he sent down the bills to the 
banks and got the money. Sometimes the bills were discounted through 
brokers. Might have had inquiries from the brokers about J. Herbert 
Smith, one of the acceptors. When he opened an account with the London 
Discount Company, he had no recollection of Mr. Brightwell, sub-manager 
of that company, making inquiries about J. Herbert Smith. Had no doubt, 
if he was asked about J. Herbert Smith, that he said he was good. Had no 
recoliection of telling Mr. Keighley, manager of the London Discount Com- 
pany, that the bills were drawn against hides, but would not swear that he 
did not. Would not swear that he did not tell Mr. Keighley that he con- 
tinued to have the same confidence in his friends, the acceptors of the bills, 
as ever, including the acceptors, J. H. Smith, Waring, Mundy, and others. 
Had the same confidence in them. Did not recollect telling Mr. Keighley 
that he had the same reliance upon the acceptors. Had no doubt Mr, 
Keighley had been told that he had the same confidence in J. Herbert 
Smith and Gibson. He had told him so. This was at the London Discount 
Company’s office. Did not tell Mr. Keighley that the acceptors of the bills 
were all men of capital. He had made to him general statements, 
that the tanners were good, as they held hides which required time 
before they could be turned into money. He never told Mr. Keigh- 
ley that all the bills were drawn against goods. He should say he did not. 
Mr. Laurence then answered questions as to the account of Gibson, one of 
their customers, and related how his partner had negotiated with Gibson’s 
vankers, and met the bills of Gibson by paying in the money in another 
name, so as to deceive the bankers of that person. He had had two conver- 
sations with Mr. Mellersh on the 28th of May, on the subject of his (Lau- 
rence) giving him (Mr. Mellersh) a guarantee for Gibson. On the first oc- 
casion Mr. Mellersh told him Gibson's account was overdrawn 20,000/,, and 
that he should not go on any longer except he gave him a guarantee. Did 
not know that Mr. Mortimore showed Mr. Mellersh their wealth or their title 
Yes, recollected Mr. Meilersh asking for the title deeds of property. 





to these mischievou 








| deeds. 
| Mr. Mortimore showed him him the deeds, and Mr. Mellersh said “ Give me 
| them.’? Mr. Mortimore refused. Knew the object of Mortimore was to 
| show that he had the property, and to give him an appearance of having 
wealth. Mr. Mellersh did not get the deeds, and he went away. On the 2d 
of June, Mr. Mellersh came again, when he was very angry. He swore and 
made a great fuss. Mr. Mortimore took him out of the way, into the Liver- 
| pool oftice. Mr. Mellersh told him that unless he gave him 10,000/. two of 
| son’s acceptances would not be paid. He might have then told Mr. Mel- 
lersh that Gibson was safe. Did not recollect telling him so, The result 
| was, he gave Mr. Mellersh two bills of 50007. each as a guarantee for Gibson. 
Did not recollect telling Mr. Mellersh not to put the 5000/. bills into the 
market. Other bills of Gibson’s (held by Mr. Mellersh) shortly after fall- 
ing due, Gibson sent a messenger on horseback, on the Sunday, for 2050/. 
| to meet them, and on the 4th or 6th of June he remitted Gibson through 
the London Joint-Stock Bank 2050/7. With that the bills were met. 
The amount was paid by Mr, Clayton, a clerk to a wine merchant at the 
next door, into Jones, Loyd, and Co.'s, to the credit of Gibson. He (Laue 
rence) told Mr. Thomas to pay the amount in another than the right name. 
Did not wish Jones, Loyd, and Co. to know that they (Streatfeild and Co.) 
| had paid the money. The use of Mr, Clayton’s name was for the purpose 
of concealing from Mellersh the nature of their transactions with Gibson, 
inquiry. Told Mr. Thomas, his clerk, to pay 
the money to the credit of Gibson in a false name. Did net 
consider this at all dishonest towards Messrs. Mellersh. On th 
subject of his relations with discount houses, Mr. Laurence deposed 
—Was not aware that he had made any representations of any kind to 
Overend and Co. They never asked a single question. Had never been 
asked by them whether the bills were renewals. Had no recollection o 
having told them that, in one or two instances only, and those for speci 
reasons, the bills were renewals. Did not recollect Messrs. Overend and 
Gurney asking him if the bills represented goods or trade transactions, © 
were renewals, Saw Mr. Chapman occasionally. He gave Messrs. Ove rend 
and Co. the option of the amount, and they generally took the large 
amount, Had discounted with Messrs. Sandeman and Co. The amount 
was generally 50007. Did not recollect telling them the amount was draw? 
against leather. To the best of his belief, he did not. Did not recollect tt. 
[The manner in which the bankrupt here and throughout the day evade 
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ing direct answers to q1 s Was 2 t Ea SE RI a 
from i Oomtt. ; Would not : swear he did not so tell them, but to tne best 1 own, and ineerted his — my 1© gToo ath 
of his belief - did n rte He was 1 ever aske d whether the bills were re tn Pesos Crock tt. th oL i me Conens 1 or, 
newals. Did not say this after 1857. Believed he did not. Was tirmly | and, after m . Ying ahusti » these dar fowesi 
impresse 1 that he did not, but would not swear he did not Lad applied to t ni } ns ' cere ene ge ap = 
Messrs. Sandeman for discounts without be = ible to o them. T = fi of ie mi . 
were not 1% fused discounts when Messrs. Sandeman had money at command. ° } gor. , — ee orim it Aste 
Mr, Sandeman would nm thing t oda : look in tomorrow.” | ,,.. rs : vale the po h of poo 8 
On referring, he found : I by Sand oan to th hrouzh les he heard a noise near a door leading 
14th of May were abou applied to the WiLAL Is le ** Ride, n enclosed spa where the performers, man 
further discount They had » resomined 
ination. He always th this disinclination arose from want of . upon the 
nly. Had told them ld each (himself and Mortimore) reti theatre had 
, fortune f 60,000/. he thought so, and that he migh veliel, and 
said 100,000/. instead « . Sandeman then discounted some of his : t] a his s foot t 
hills or th and other luding accommodation bills Mundy. After | postu 4 te nothit S 
1857, he had never exp <d any ditticulty in procuring dis ‘counts, except galing ; Smith, be 
from the etfect of the Bank of England adopting the resolution not to lend : ns . 7 it of w me 


money in the form of ts. Sandeman and Co. would sometimes 
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say, ** Look in tomorrow ;*’ or, ** Our country money has not come in.” 
Otherwise, if they had money, they would let him have it. Recollected Mr 
T. F. Sandeman calling in sho before his stoppag Did not tell Mr. 
Sandeman that his (Laurence’s) failure would be a public calamity. Had not 
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nd Wilkinson, but would not swe e did not. Did not recollect - 
losing the discount account, and Mr. Wilkinson being afterwards told — 3 “ant oe" 
that they (Streatfeild, Laurence, and Co.) had 60,0007. of bills unused in ‘ The a ved ne eae ind 
their boxes, but they frequent ly had a larger amount than that unused. | dy yas vi the matter ? t 
Had stated to all the banking ount houses that they (himself and ot he f ind a man 
Mortimore) were persons of ee erty, and he always thought they eee wes 8 E a 7 cautions} 
were worth 200,0007. No; he had not told all the banking houses this. ting tote & A tac be - — a 
About April last (the 24th) Mes srs uce and Co. discor inted for i ith in its mouth, shakin: sa dog 
25,0007, This was in th rf f Ay ril and May. Did not know ‘ ’ id of him by the stomach, and Smith 
they were in the habit about the acceptors of the bills. , os door was closed immedia = 
Pp Se d they might. it was the h ibit of bankers to do so, Had no | ™ “2 aD snves in y = i ght vourhood of t! ” the: atre. 
means of knowing wh ut ‘the y did. Believed Messrs. Bruce and Co. —— | Phi inquest Is adjourn ill Monday. 
make inquiries. Thought they might. His belief was, they would not. | , Crit is had an ther r victim. Miss Maria Eliza Power, of 26, Hyde 
Never thought what they would do. The London Discount Company had | Park Square, received such severe injuries, owing to her dress catching tire 
made inquiries respecting J. Herbert Smith. Inquiry had also been made | Thursday week, as t use her death next day. Verdict, ‘* Accidental 
by Mr. Keighley about ay 1en he (Laurence) told him he was a re } death.” 
spectable man and safe. Mr. Bruce had not spoken to him angrily about | ,», . os . 
his coming so often for money, when he (Laurence) had said, Nevermind, | ,, Tie weather has contributed to produce a new institution—the High 
blow me up, but give me the money.” Oh, no; could not have said such | Carnival of Si ating, On Thursday, Friday, and Saturd thousands of 
uthing. ‘To the best of his belief he did not. Was fully impressed that he | PeTse8s enjoye : the exercise in the Parks, and oa the ice were erected 
di d@ not, but would not swear that he did not. He had not, as far as his | booths and bazaars for the sale of edibles. No accidents happened ; the 
recollection served, denied to Messrs. Bruce, Wilkinson, and Co. that the | CM! report "ge utions afew “ cut heads.” One little boy f di in a 
bills were renewals. Did not recolleet that he denied this; was fully im- | “@"!ts posit id was sucked in, The drags were ineilectually used, and 
pressed that he did not, but would not swear that he did not. ‘ | a brave ** iceman” (one of the officials of the ¢ arnival), dived in and foun 
Mr. Brightwell, the sub-manager of the London Discount — my, gave | the boy, whom he brought t the Iiumane Society’s house, amid great cheer- 
vidence as to his soliciting discounts from Mr. Laurence, He made in- | 18 frou the spectators. Th lad recovered. 
quiries as to Herbert Smith and the acceptors; the order of the directors On Sunday, the accidents were numerous. During the night, torchlighé 
was not to exceed 40,0002. in discounts for Streatfeilds. ‘* Began to dis- | processions on the ice a kating matches were kept up. n the middle of 
count for Streatfeiid and Co. in May, 1857. In that year the discounts | the day, there were 30,000 persons on the ice in Hyde Park, 25,000 in Ne- 
vere 7 8,397/., the discount 1 1377/.; in 1858, the discounts were | cent’s Park, 4000 on the ound Pond in Kensington Gardens, and 6000 in 
152,9672., the disc: .; in 1859, the discounts were 91,000/7., | James's Park. The scene was highly picturesque ; soldiers, Volunteers 
the discount charged 961 i the discounts were 58,62S/., the dis- | and civilians, being all in motion that nothing mizht be wanting, ladic 
yunt charged 7917, ined the wv quadrille. Victoria Park was dedicate at to sliding, and 
Mr. Augustus Keichley, the » statements of Mr, | there too, ‘ f the performers were of the gentler ses None of the 
-aurence to him: ** Lauren: ] 1 e bills were drawn | 2ccidents were fat al ; i Mr. Neville had his thigh rag und his brothe: 
1 that to be ner aman must possess cupital (alluding | W4S So injured in the las to become delirious. They had been tripped 
4 ; These representations had been made more than once, | UP- ‘ 
tet ohne = oo ro wore ee atl |‘ ould = h ae day, the p urks again presented a brilliant scene 
emaepln modation bil a sob ny woul a , m ml tad “hes - i “ ith skaters and sliders ; tents were erected, 
Sneperanes tee Pet vs : 1 Phar erse Aye et -_ ee f m. _erystal lamps and chinese es s. At a riow 
cantons po ‘ mg ag ties me re ch te te t — m is, to the musie of which qr ute rilles were skated 
then eames f the nee i rhe ¥ i-sp me n ‘ion d 30 - “ i er day ni ht, a rand displ: of tir rks took 
writing to the bankr aw ‘ . hills ; - ay , Brom en —— os were resorted to ; outa nine pins, and an 
: the bankrupt A ence frequently called, vere all in operation. 
when he told him that if he found they could do with bills he would send on. v 1 witl for ke. Attl , } 
That was the { his Ceighley's) applic ations by letter. The poonpe ge emis = Se a oe ; 
Commissi ‘eae ‘ q fale “They it tet a is ska ing tn the wks vas pat ly ous 
re the * tea-spoon’” letters. Your Hons ir will recollect that emerge tee a raged 8 guy be tee r ah 
y have already heen put * 4 letter from Mr. Keighley to | ..¢ with torehe. y a 
Al gh! ind yelling like dem 
ankrupts was here read r this passage: ** If agreeable, I 
ike another 10,0007. t lay, ons being now disposed to op 1 
four months’ ! ills.” A lett lso read in whieh Mr. Keighley said, Wroavt inrial. 
 Thave a *tea-spoon’ f t y, if agreeable. Mr. I awrance—“ I ‘ 
suppose you know th , } tween 1 teaespoon, a dessert-s : Hou Kn 4 a day 1 Tuesday. The } lasti 
ible-spoon, and a gravy-spoor Witness—* Those are Mr. L , « now n in he High S trect, iu Leu Lae occasiva 
rms, ind not The of the first term was this Ml I $ tive of So ttiamptoa domik iled tur mal 
ot . " La apon on 50007 a and he Ir Subjec 1 few legacies, he bequeated his propert 
“W io, on wit He te spoon, aes Mr. “ ( not umpton, im trust, to Se applied by them, * in sucl 
they were his * ot mine.” Mr. Leo a, “And the 1 31 best prom he study and vudvancement ot the iences 
his expression 3" cecal Yes: I anise That i the ’ et Pvte . : "i nat l te ry » astr my, mt quate 8, Classic al and oriental literature 
mnation continued—** Had been in Messrs. sob menage yg ‘ - sgn tag - com a pte A ae by forming a publi library, h - 
venty-tive ve ws. Knew that Streatfeild and Co. discounted w t n, Os Ty aery, a 1d collections of obj ts in 7 ne xion witl 
cof Co hea a gely. Th wa the origin af tis entiienin in Streat e ab ashe . oars — om . yay : aed “¢ the es at , anda a 
dad ani account with’ te a0 7 and Co. Casing the eran wee yes C u ol ( a 2 . , “de a a ; a I by ; aie 9 . zs ~ 
aie a — ithss and Mr Linklater—“* The tea-spoon phras pale 0 ' - icery rac ret i. scheme to pb a pared to « try u he 
rie no “9 : rdinary "the discount world. hte nese—“* Cer- | f8 epee Rasy me property wes of the valur we! 100,0 
the baahoupe bd x uW - iti m nny er ] ad never to i . saw 5 . and ¢ ate Pou wart one romist » 1 duced it lo 
me further questi r 1 AW a. an yt maceret er ( itean 3 ? ¢ 1 1 0007, : Act eid - “ay a my he dy se “wer waiting 
Friday, when Mr. La : a Se adi x vad ion cory a ae : — Ay “it sedges pi leaving ; — 1 or tte sUSEsS SUp- 
rtain debts fror : , ~~ “ os sear ee ” — osmpename yhen port an 1 maintenance,) containing a spler did public lorary anc museum 
be n ners becam i Mr. Schrader was examined as | ¢]ocs-ro a lecture and music-hall of at capacity, and all tt e 
tue transactions of the Liv rj i house, and as to a post nuptial uaiities, r a ture and 1 : tall Ae t cay} preg and ali the ot wer 
m: ade by him ji n 1858. Mi 5 incem nn and Mr. W ilkin ul, the rs : ny -% me > 7 psa ays on qrenny Thi 
rey dealers, were called to st 1ic to the repre niiinen at Wie Lament. “ vs _ Ww ~ ee ER tho towr saan 
Part t m to his evidence as to the bona tide character of Streat- | >" igh Street, on tho site of the late A: Mex 
ud 8 bills. An adjournment then t k plac e. V8 property former residence, and its comy kc 128 anticipated 
‘ mye vers mt of : ir. D kens’s ¢ hristmas tale, “ A Mes from th t foe 7” t! A “ ' x 4 eco! Tuc a \ + fixed to lay the 
day. Mr. Dic say oe ee ache tt -™ = at the Britannia Pheatre on Tues- as : t tone, and on mn 2 a — » : . * a ppeints < ma on. A 
of it was ulthioren er, threatened an injunction; and the performan ] r : me a ) 1 ocal magn tea, accom- 
. ! ] eers, who bore a not undistinguished part in th 
Astle a coremo softhe day. The procession having arrived at the 
2room, a es q penta yang anny Monds iy. Smith, ogg site, an address from the Corporation wa presi nted to Lord Palm rston, 
lions, three in number "head we ~ va 's t ag pe hasten the re. ine ul ing his public services, wd containing allusions to the foreign 
iched off the bar of the cage; one of them, jlicy of the « t. Lord Palmerston replied. Then the foundatior 
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stone was laid; prayer was offered; and Lord Palmerston spoke to the 
advantages which the Hartley Institution was likely to confer on 
Southampton. The Volunteers then presented themselves for the Pre- 
mier’s inspection ; they went through their evolutions in a soldierly man- 
ner, and Lord Palmerston addressed them in a congratulatory strain upon 
their performance— 

It was an evidence that they not only possessed those qualities which 
constituted good soldiers, but that they had Rad the benefit of the services of 
_men who had served their country with distinction in the regular army, and 
had brought to bear on theif instruction that experience which they had 
gained in honourable service under the Crown. Tt must be most satisfac- 
tory to the inhabitants of a maritime county that in the event—he hoped it 
might be far distant—of their being visited by any unfriendly strangers, 
they had men so competent by discipline and soldierlike qualities to defend 
the shores of their country. The men of England had been in all times 
celebrated for the accuracy of their aim. In the old days of bows and 
arrows, the bowmen of this land were always formidable ; and he felt conti- 
dent that the steady eyes and hends of the men of Hampshire would, when- 
ever called upon, enable them to equal with their rifles the services rendered 
by their ancestors with the ruder implements of war. 

The proceedings of the day were wound up with a déjeuner. The 
Mayor proposed the health of Lord Palmerston, who replied—he claimed 
pon for being the oldest burgess present, having been admitted in 1807. 
Disposing of all local allusions, Lord Palmerston touched upon questions 
of general policy— 

“*Mr. Mayor, you have been pleased to advert to some questions of public 
policy, and to express that in which I hope you represent the feeling of the 
county—satisfaction with the manner in which the Government, of which I 
have the honour to be a member, have conducted the matters of which they 
had to dispose. It is true that the autumn which has passed, and the win- 
ter which is now going on, have produced three events as remarkable, per- 
haps, as any that have ever been crowded into the same space of time, and 
in three quarters of the globe. You have adverted to that event which has 
taken place in Asia—I mean the occupation of the capital of the Chinese 
empire by the allied English and French forces, Well, if any man twenty 
years ago could have told you that we could have had English and French 
troops in Pekin, he would have been laughed at as a visionary. But it has 
been accomplished, and I trust it will lead to those permanent relations of 
peace and commerce with China, which will be equally advantageous both 
to Europe and to the remote portions of Asia.” Lord Palmerston awarded 
the praise due for the success of the China expedition to Lord Canning, 
Lord Elgin, General Grant, and Admiral Hope. Speaking of Italian affairs, 
he said—** Well, you have said truly that the moral intiuence of England 
has not been without its effect upon those events, and my noble friend, Lord 
John Russell, who has been a useful exponent of the generous feelings of 
the country, and an able organ of the Government of which he is so distin- 
tinguished a member—my noble friend has taken good care that it should 
be known in every part of Europe what are the wishes and intentions of the 
British Government, and what the sympathies and feelings of the British 
nation. (Cheers.) That which is taking place in Italy is one of the most 
remarkable—and I think it may be added will be, in its consequences, one 
of the most important—events recorded in European history. We see people 
who, for a long course of centuries, have been stripped and divided into 
different small communities, many of whom have, for a long course of 
years, been the victims of miserably blind and unenlightened Governments ; 
we see them rising with one common sentiment, determined henceforward 
to unite; and I trust that that union, whatever temporary difticulties it 
may experience, may at no long interval of time be converted into an ac- 
complished fact. When we know the great natural resources of that penin- 
sula; when we see the extent of sea coast, the number of excellent har- 
bours, the natural productions of the soil ; and, above all, when we remem- 
ber the intelligence of the people, who, notwithstanding the crushing 
despotism under which many of them have long laboured, have nevertheless 
produced a great number of men distinguished in every branch of intellee- 
tual improvement—I say, when we look at these things, when we refer to 
what the Italians have been at two former periods of history, at the time when 
the Roman empire was mistress of the world, and when later it became the 
cradle of reviving intelligence, we are justified in hoping and believing that 








Italy is destined to play a great part in the affairs of the world, not asa | 


conquering and aggressive nation, because circumstances preclude its 


place where men shall be cultivated to the almost possibility. (Loud 
cheers.) The Italians are about, I trust, to be placed under that which is 
the best possible form of political government—I mean a constitutional 
monarchy.” 

The last question touched upon was the threatened American disruption— 
** We have too much reason to fear that that Union, which has now existed 
not much less than a century, which has conduced to the peace and pros- 
perity of our kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic, is likely to be broken 
and disrupted. It is not our business to express, in regard to that event, 
any other feeling than this, that we wish from the bottom of our hearts 
that those disputes, whatever they may be, may be settled by amicable 
understanding, and that whether that Union is destined to remain unim- 
paired, or whether those States are determined to separate into different 
communities, our fervent prayer is that the result may be brought about by 
amicable means, be it for maintaining or dissolving the Union, and that the 
world may be spared the afilicting spectacle of hostile conflict between 
brothers and relations.” 

Lord Palmerston spoke once more in acknowledgment of a toast., 
“The Right Honourable the Viscountess Palmerston, and the Ladies of 
Hampshire.” 


The High Sheriff of Pembrokeshire has fixed the nomination of can- 
didates for Pembrokeshire, on account of the death of the late Earl Caw- 
dor, for Monday next. The candidates are Mr. G. Lort Phillips, in the 
Conservative interest, and Mr. Owen, who avows himself a ‘* modcrate 
Reformer,” and a supporter of the present Government. The contest 
excites an unusual amount of interest in the county, and is expected to 
be very severe, both parties declaring their determination to go to the 
poll. A contest for the representation of the county is a very rare occur- 
rence in this district. 

Mr. Thomas Fraser Grove, of Fern House, Wilts, 2 magistrate for the 
county and a deputy-lieutenant, is a candidate for the vacancy in the re- 
presentation. In his address, Mr. Grove says— 

** Although I do not sympathize with the ultra-Tory party, I am, never- 
theless, far removed from the so-called Manchester school, whose doctrines 
I consider both delusive and dangerous. I am prepared to give a general 
and independent support to Lord Palmerston’s Government, believing as I 
do that it represents the views of the majority of the thinking public, and 
has deserved well of the country.” 





falling into those vicious ways, but as a centre of enlightenment, and as a | of them being on his way to Faversham to fetch his wife. ngin 
| driver and firemen were killed, and several passengers injured. A sailor in 


A public meeting of hop planters and landowners was held at Battle og 
Tuesday. Lord Harry Vane, M.P., who presided, stated that the hop. 
duty combined the maximum of mischief with the minimum of revenue: 
and Mr. Frewen said last year’s collection entailed the services of a | 
staff of officials, so that after all the duty only produced 60,900/, Lord 
Pevensey, Mr. D. Barclay, and Mr. Beresford Hope, all urged the neces. 
sity of united and vigorous action in the coming session. The meeting 
was composed of members of all parties, and confessions were made ql] 
round that there was no such person as a “ a Protectionist”’ in existence 
now. Mr. Hope recommended the adoption of the tactics of Manchester 
in carrying free trade, to carry the repeal of the hop duty. They are 
to show a “ bold front,” and not be content with waiting in the ante. 
chambers of the Treasury, memorial in hand. 


The distress among the Coventry weavers still continues. Lord Leigh 
has organized a plan for aiding the riband-weavers to migrate to the cot. 
ton-spinning districts of Lancashire. About 700 persons have already 
been conveyed into Lancashire through this agency. Altogether about 
2200 persons have left Coventry for the Lancashire district, of whom it 
is estimated that 1500 are actually working in the trade, the remainder 
being principally children under twelve of years of age. Very bad 
accounts come from Liverpool; so bad, indeed, is the state of things 
that on Wednesday the bakers at the North end of the town 
apprehended an attempt would be made upon the contents of their 
shops. Their example was followed by other tradesmen, and the fear 
spread through the town generally. The Mayor summoned the magis- 
trates, and took measures to prevent a riot; but, happily, the alarm was 
groundless, the poor bearing their sufferings with fortitude. There is 
also very great distress in Nottingham and the lace district. 


The London, Chatham, and Dover commenced its career in ‘ accidents” 
on Friday week ; one passenger was killed near Sittingbourne, and the 
guard and several persons more or less injured. The tire of a wheel flew off 
the guard’s van. A third class carriage received the greatest injury : it 
only contained three passengers, but one of them, a Mr. Patterson, a war- 
rant officer, was dragged for 100 yards beneath the carriage ; both his legs 
were cut off, and he was frightfully mutilated. He died in excruciating 
agony. An inquest was held on Saturday. The usual evidence was given, 
showing that no person was to blame. But it happened that Professor Pole, 


| of University College, was a pentane, and he gave some evidence not usu- 


ally tendered. Professor Pole examined the permanent way immediately 


| after the accident, and found ‘‘zome wide gaps between the joints of the 


rails, one of which he measured and found to be two and five-eighth inches, 
and several less; and the tire of the van was also found wanting. The 
broken tire apparently consisted of two qualities of metal, the inner part 
not being of good quality, but very crystallized, having large crystals, and 
unequal in its texture. That was the part of the wheel on which the 
safety of the whole would cepend when the outer part, which is assumed to 
be steel, had worn down. He had no fault to find with the quality of the 
outer portion of the wheel. The old fracture was one of considerable ex- 
tent, stretching to the outside of the flange. The other fractures appeared 
to be new, and the metal sound. A piece of the broken tire was here 
brought into the room, and the defective portions pointed out to the Coro- 
ner and Jury, Mr. Pole showing that the tire had not been bored through. 
its whole depth where it fitted on the rim of the wheel, as it ought to 
have been. This point appeared to be satisfactorily proved to the Jury. 
Mr. Pole also stated that another defect in the construction of the wheel 
was the insufficiency of the tire-fastenings, in consequence of the bolt being 
rivetted very slightly, instead of being properly fastened with a nut, whieh 
defect caused the tire to give way instantly. In the opinion of witness, 
suflicient caution had not been used in descending a gradient of this charae- 
ter the speed being almost the maximum allowed. The person “Exe t 
examine the wheels, spoke to the genuineness of the “* ring.” The Jury 
returned a verdict of ** Accidental death,’ and added a recommendatio: 
that the engine-driver should be enabled to communicate with the guard. 
On Saturday night, the same railway had another accident between Sit- 
tingbourne and Teynham, and near the latter station. The engine wa 
driven by an experienced driver, and there were two firemen with him ; one 
The engine- 


| the train, who was on his way to Canterbury, was discovered lying under the 





heap of ruins of the carriages apparently dead. After a work of great la- 
bour, the broken portions of the carriages were removed, and he was res 
cued, covered with blood. To the surprise of every one, however, he de- 
clared he was unhurt, although it was found he could not stand. 

The inquest was held on Tuesday at Teynham ; the Coroner and Jury 
visited the scene of the accident ; the enzine which had been turned ove: 
into the adjoining field had been raised, and was standing by the side of th: 
line. It was, however,a complete wreck, the front wheels having been ren‘ 
off, and the engine itself twisted and torn in an astonishing manner. Of the 
carriages composing the train all were destroyed, with the exception of 
first-class one, but the only portion of this distinguishable was one of the 
seats, every other part having been smashed to atoms. The witnesses de- 
tailed the accident; the cause was inferentially explained by Mr. Martley 
the locomotive superintendent, who said—‘** My notice has been drawn w 
the piece of iron shown to the Jury, which formed the leading horn of the 
left-hand frame of the engine. That protects the fore-wheels, and keeps 
them in their place. This beingthe hinder one of the two, and becoming 
broken, the effect would be to let the wheels come under the engine. The 
front of the engine being thus raised, the other wheels would be thrown of 
the line. I have no doubt that the want of this horn-plate was the cause ¢ 
the accident.” The Coroner said he should want an opinion as to th 
quality of the iron. ‘Could the witness speak to that?’’ Mr. Martley, 
after examining the broken portion of the iron, said—‘ There is no doubt the 
break shows faults in the iron, but I can’t tell whether they are old breaks. 
There is no doubt that the fault existed before the breaking which cause 
the accident, but how long I am unable to say. They might have been old, 
or they might have been recent. The quality of the iron is not, I must say, 
first-rate, but I do not think the horn would have broken unless it had re- 
ceived some extraordinary violence, such as is not usual in ordinary trave!- 
ling. I have tried to ascertain what would have caused that blow, but have 
not been able to do so. The present frosty weather has a material effect 
upon the metals, and renders them more brittle. It is a mere conjecture © 
mine, but I certainly think some foreign substance must have struck the 
horn; but, although I have searched on the line, I have not been able to ¢ 
cover anything. The corresponding horn on the other side was almost off. 

‘My reason for thinking that the iron is not first-rate, is because it} 
crystallized and short grained. I do not think the makers, Messrs. Havw- 
thorne, of Newcastle, would have put in such iron had they been aware 
its quality.” The Coroner—‘* Would iron of short grain be more liable t? 
be affected by the frost?’ Witness—‘t Undoubtedly ; it would be ret 
dered more brittle. Inthe manufacture of this engine, there have evident! 
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Ys 
been two sorts of iron used, one of which is of better quality. The other 
horn-plate was subjected to rougher treatment than this, and held better. 
The firm of Hawthorne is next to Stephenson's, the most eminent in Eng- 
jand. This engine was purchased for the company in September last ; it 
was built in 1855, but the then purchaser could not pay for it. In buying 
an engine of this sort, we are quite in the hands of the makers, and have 
to depend on their character.” Mr. Joseph Cubitt agreed with Mr. Martley 
as to the quality of the iron. ‘There are several fractures of different de- 
some of which are older than others, showing that the iron must have 
gone at different times.””’ The Coroner—‘ Can you enlighten us as to the 
cause of the accident?” Mr. Cubitt—‘*‘I should have thought that it would 
bave required a blow to break the horn-plate, but I can find no indications 
of a blow having been given. No doubt the cold weather is very much 
against that sort of iron.”’ The Coroner—‘** Can you tell us anything about 
the broken connecting rod?’’ Mr. Cubitt—“*I have seen a great deal 
better. Ican make no other suggestion as to the cause of the accident than 
lhave done.” Mr. Aveling, another engineer, confirmed the testimony, 
but stated that he “had seen a great deal worse iron than that produced.” 
The Jury returned a verdict of-** Accidental death from the breaking of the 
horn-plate of the engine; but how it was caused, there was no evidence to 
show.” 

The Shrewsbury express-train, due at Hereford at 2.40 p. m., got off the 
line where it runs upon an embankment with a deep dyke on cither side. 
The land was inundated for miles by the river Lugg. The passengers were 
all immersed in the water; the train was a wreck, and two women were 
drowned before help could be rendered. The cause of the accident was 
the breaking of an axle-tree. ‘The escape of all the passengers except 
two, is marvellous, and is a good deal owing to the courage and 
coolness of Sergeant Wilcox of the marines, and Watkins of the Flint- 
shire Militia, who, though both thoroughly immersed in the water, 
and with their clothes frozen on their backs, saved several lives. Wat- 
kins got out a lady, her nurse, and child, who must have perished 
but for his timely-applied courage. Wilcox, after rescuing several, 


assisted an old man out of one of the carriages, lifting him up cold and stiff 


by the coat collar. He then assisted a woman to a cottage at a crossing at 
some distance from the accident, the only site uncovered by water except the 
line, over some extent. He returned, and observed the clothes of Miss 
Lowe floating in the water, and endeavoured to catch her up, but the cold 
had overcome his strength and he failed. A young girl named Jones having 
been carried to the cottage, her head was placed towards the fire, and a 
starved militiaman and a comrade endeavoured as best they could by chating 
her hands to restore animation. During this operation, she was observed to 
breathe once, and then her head fell back and she was acorpse. Miss Lowe 
is supposed to have been quite dead when she was recovered from the water. 

The inquest was held on Tuesday. Edward Brown, an assistant-guard, 
described the accident and its cause. To the best of his knowledge, the 
accident was caused through the breaking of a tire. The carriage, of which 
the tire broke, was the one next the engine. He saw the ballast flying, 
and applied the break immediately. The train became disconnected from 
the engine, and the carriage in which the deceased were, and the break- 
van, were thrown into a dyke by the side of the line. There was a consider- 
able quantity of water in the dyke at the time—from four to five feet deep. 
The tire was examined before they left Leominster by the inspector: the 
mode of examination is by tapping the tires of the wheels. Mr. Jettres 8, the 
locomotive superintendent, detailed his investigation ; he was satisfied that 
the accident arose from the breaking of the tire. The tire was broken into 
four pieces, and there was no flaw or fault at any of the fractures, neither 
had any of the fractures taken place at the welds. He considered that the 
frost made the iron more liable to fracture, as they had had frequent in- 
stances both before and since the accident. A juror—‘* I have examined the 
tire; and, as a practical man, 1 consider it very bad iron for the purpose.” 
Mr. Jetireys—“ Considered it very good serviceable iron, and would have 
worn well fora year or two longer. He was quite satisfied that the tire of 
the wheel was broken before the accident.” A juror—‘*I have observed, 
that when a train is in motion the rails will bend to the weight of the car- 
riage. Do you think that elasticity would in any way be lessened by the 
action of the frost.” Mr. Jeffreys—‘* Undoubtedly it would. The line 
became rigid, and that was the cause of the accident.’”” There was no rule 
as to the length of time which the tire should be used; it depended on the 
wear and tear. This tire was first used on the 25th of May last. The 
distance from Dinmore Station to the spot where the accident happened 
would be about a mile and a half. The carriage in question had been 
examined, under his superintendence, at Shrewsbury, last Thursday. 
An accurate account was kept of all the wheels and axles; every 
pair of wheels and axles were numbered, and when anything was 
done to them an entry was made. ‘The name of the ‘superinten- 
dent of that department was John Munroe. He selected him as an 
experienced person, and had had no reason to change his opinion. The 
‘arriage was brought into stock on the 26th of December in consequence of 
the tire of one of the wheels being loose. It was sent out again, under 
Munroe’s direction, on the day before the accident. The iron of which 
these wheels and axles were made was of the same make as that used by the 
bulk of railway companies, and was not selected for its cheapness. He was 
(uite satisfied that no foresight could have prevented the accident. 

The inquest is adjourned fora fortnight. 
_ The inquest upon the bodies of the sufferers at Risea recommenced on 
Wednesday. Mr. Charles Anderson Harrison was the first witness exa- 
mined; he described the state of the pit on the morning of the accident. 
At six o'clock, he had descended the pit, and had visited in turn the different 


his lamp. At every trial, he found the air perfectly good. On the east side, 
he met the overman, who reported to him that all was right, and having 
measured the air atthe main in-take, he ascended the pit to breakfast. 
According to the measurement he then took, 37,500 cubic feet of air were 
entering the pit per minute. After breakfast, Mr. Harrison visited the Rock 
vein Pit (another colliery belonging to the same company), and while there 
he was informed by the banker of the Black Vein that the “‘ sulphur” had 
red inthe pit. His answer was, “ It can’t be; it eouldn’t happen ;’’ the 
air im the return courses was particularly good. 37,500 cubie feet per 
minute was quite sufficient air to make the pit sweet and clean, and quite 
sufficient for the safe working of the pit. Occasionally, 42,000 cubic feet per 
minute were passed through the pit, but the ave age quantity was from 
7,000 to 38,000 cubic feet per minute. The ventilator was Struve’s aéro- 
meter, or ventilating pump, with cylinder of eighteen feet diameter, a six- 
‘eet stroke, and eight strokes per minute. About 51,000 cubic feet per 
minute ought to be produced by eight strokes per minute, and the only way 
= Which he could account for the ditlerence between that amount and the 
unsann produced, was by attributing it to leakage. He did not 
peas cas ‘ drag, —t. €., the resistance to the current caused by friction (a 
Th st ugee sted by the Government inspector)—had anything to do with it. 
ie “stalls” and “ levels (t. ¢., the places where the coal is worked) were 
always ‘* bratticed " close up to the faces; the air was brought up to within six 
yards of the faces, sometimes to within four yards. Mr. Anderson also de- 
posed to the rules in the colliery against naked lights. In answer to a very 
pointed question from the Government inspector, Mr. Brough, Mr. Harrison 











ap : | Way, 
Mm-take and return air-courses on each side of the pit, trying them all with | 


stated most positively that no worker had ever complained to him of danger, 
or shown any indisposition to go down to work. The witness was also ques- 
tioned closely by Mr. Brough as to the expediency of establishing a supple- 
mentary furnace at the bottom of a third shaft used at present solely for 
pumping, but he objected to it on the ground that he had ‘‘closed”’ or fallen 
in at the side, and that, even if it were fenced in, its effect would be over- 
come by the superior power of the ventilator, and the air would be drawn 
down, instead of drawn up. When asked his opinion as to the cause of the 
accident, Mr. Harrison said he believed it to be caused by a “ blower,” or 
sudden eruption of gas in a certain portion of the workings (technically 
called the third and fourth east level), which he pointed out on the map, 
and the damp was first fired down the fourth east level, among the “ rip- 
ings.”’ 

On Thursday, the inquest was resumed. Mr. Harrison was examined as 
to the air * splits;’’ the mode of passing the thirty-seven thousand cubic 
feet of air. Mr. Owen subjected Mr, Harrison to a ame cross-examination 
on behalf of the friends of the deceased, but failed to shake the evidence in 
chief. Mr. Harrison told a curious story as to the practice of smoking in 
the pit. ‘There was a man whom he had long suspected, and whom he had 
frequently watched to catch in the act, but for a long time unsuccessfully, 
so wary was the culprit. ‘*At length, after lying for six hours on his 
belly in the dark,”’ said Mr. Harrison, ‘* I caught him fast asleep in his 
stall with ais pipe in his mouth, and he had the impudence to complain 
that it was not a * fair catch.’’’ The consequence to the miner was a fine 
of a sovereign (the rules to which each miner subscribes on entering the 
employment of the company inflicting this fine on the offence) and his dis- 
charge from the company’s employment. In concluding his evidence, 
which lasted the best part of a day, Mr. Harrison repeated what he had 
stated frequently-+-that the pit was one of the best ventilated in South 
Wales; that the men had actually complained of the strength of the 
current; and that no precautions, either as to lamps, amount of wind taken 
in, and complete diffusion of it in all parts, had been neglected. With 
regard to the state of the pit immediately before the accident, he again 
repeated with emphasis that his examination of the state of the “ returns” 
(i. e. of the air passing out of the upeast pit after traversing the workings) 
at half-past six o’clock showed that there was no perceptible amount of gas 
present in the mine. Mr. Gray, the chief engineer, was the next witness 
called; but an adjournment took place before his evidence was concluded. 

The Hetton inquest was reopened on Wednesday, Evidence was given 
descriptive of the explosion and the recovery of the twenty-three bodies. A 
very competent and independent scientitic witness was called to account for 
the explosion, Mr. Isaac Lowthian Bell, of Newcastle, an iron master and 
chemical manufacturer, who has devoted great attention to ventilation 
Mr. Bell, at great length, detailed his investigations, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that the explosion proceeded from a tlue which 162 Ibs, of fresh coal 
would fill with a sufficient quantity of gas to produce the explosion. ‘TIT 
find to fill the same flue with another explosive gas (carbonic oxide) 49 Ibs. 
of coke would be sutlicient. Supposing, then, the flues were filled with 
either of these gases, together with the necessary atmospheric air required 
for their explosion; supposing this flue filled at atime when there was no 
matter sufficiently heated to cause the explosion—a state of things which 
might readily occur from damping the coals—then the combustion of the 
coal at the boiler end, or the furnace at the far end, either one or both, 
could supply the flame for setting on fire this magazine of inflammable gas 
Now, the next question is, supposing that to have taken place, is this da- 
mage of a character to have ensued from such an explosion? TI may state 
that in my own experience I had a wrought-iron pipe, three feet in dia- 
meter and about 100 yards long, filled with an explosive compound, in which 
the combustible gas was carbonic oxide, the less explosive of the two. In 
round numbers, it has about half the power of light carburetted hydrogen. 
That pipe, fired at one end at a lamp, blew the man holding the lamp many 
yards into the air, breaking every bone in his body, destroyed almost the 
whole length of iron pipe, and split the blowing apparatus of metal, three- 
quarters of an inch thick, at the far end.” 

The inquest is adjourned, 

The accident at the Manston Colliery, near Leeds, is likely to end in a 
Government prosecution, The Coroner’s Jury found a verdict of **Accidental 
death” ; but censured the engineman and breaksman for not trying the rope 
with 2 loaded truck before allowing men to descend. Mr. Morton, the In- 
spector, said he would advise the Home Secretary to prosecute. 








On Saturday, there was another fearful scene on the Northumberland 
coast. While thirty sail of Cullereoats lishing cobles were out on the tish- 
ing ground the sea rose with great fury, and threatened to overwhelm them 
and their crews before they reac! ! The village was in a dread- 





ved the shore, 
ful state of excitement, and the Percy lifeboat was pulled outside the bar to 
meet any contingency. This appeared to give the men confidence as the; 
approached the coast, for they dashed at the bar in gallant style, and, 
though there were many hairbreadth escapes, the poor fellows all brought 
their frail craft into the harbour in safety. 

A singular accident happened on the North-Western Railway ou Friday 
night week. When the Liverpool express arrived at Camden Town station, 
the ticket collectors missed some of the carriages. An engine was sent in 
search, and the carriages were soon found, smashed, about forty yards on 
the London sice of Primrose Hill tunnel. Lights were procured, and it war 
found that the last two carriages <-van had broken awe Th 
former had been thrown over on to the , and broken into fragments, 
while the break, although it had left the . remained on the permanent 
and was uninjured. Moan emanated from the wreck, 
and the efforts of the men were at once directed to rescue the passengers 
and it was found that a first-class passenger had been crushed to death 
The axletree of a heavily-laden truck, forming a link in a goods train 
from Chelmsford to London, broke, throwing the vehicle on the permanent 
way near the Ingates on Wednesday. The tire of one of the 
cari ] lchester to London came off near 


ges of the express train from Col 
Brentwood, on Wednesday, and dashed the foot-board of the carriage t 
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tone station, 





atoms. The train was stopped before the carriages could leave the metals. 
The tire of a carriage belonging to a train from Hull to Manchester came 
off, and the wheel followed, about two miles from Kast Retford. The car- 


‘man received a cut over the eye. 
the signal-men employed at the Chatham sta- 
he powerful iron lever which works t 


riage was much broken: o1 
A few nights sit ; 


tion was in the act of moving 

tance signal at the entrance to the tunnel, when, on his attempting to lift 
the bar, the lever snapped completely in two, as the signal-man described 
it, like a tobacco pipe. What makes the accident the more astonishing is, 
that the bar was of wrought iron, and than 2' inches in thickness, 
while it weighed only a few pounds less than 1 ewt., 

A pilot engine ran into the centre of a Leeds train, which was crossing to 
the opposite side of the lines, near Ducie Bridge, Manchester, on Wednes- 
day. The engine was thrown off the rails; the train escaped with three 
carriages slightly shaken. 
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ECTATOR. (January ‘y 12, 1861, 
a ee - iapranimaiaties 
eminent persons who for several years have kept the masives aloof from 

all association with the Government. 

3ullier’s lithographic sheets state that at an audience granted by the 
wheels. Several of the passengers received bi Emperor to one of the most eminent Archbishops in the South of Franee. 
» and sented the twain in two, | His Majesty spoke with great frankness on the Italian question, He 
the engine went | ex) plained to - Are -hbishop the difficulty of his position. He said— 
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Mirfield station, a London and North-western train from Wakefield ove = 
took it, and rushe d into the Lancashire and Yorkshire train, throwing several 
s oil the line, and destroying the br uffer and otherwise 2 in juring the 


















A waggon of a goods’ train Jeit the ri 














near Essendine on Friday week. The portion attached to tl 
~ y but the other portion, cone: isting of some ten vehic — left the me tals. pe “7 renee has been pl: aced for the last eighte en months between rE ngla 
J acne was blocked up for four hours. The cause of the waggon leaving ch is urging the establishment of a united Italy—between Piedm ut, 
the line was the breakage of its leading tire. encouraged by the Cabinet of St, James’s in its revolutionary course, ani 
An explosion of gas occurred at the house of Mr. Green, in Birmingham, a Pope, obstinate ‘ly opposed to any compromise.”’ 
on Saturday. Mr. Green, in searching for the eaus th alight in his The Swabian Mercury gives the followi ng as the words addressed by 
to M. Kern, th Swiss 





’ 
hand, opened the door of a spare store room, when an explosion took place ; | the Emperor Napoleon I11., on New Year's Day, 


} 
he was 8 everely burnt about the face and hands. All the windo ws wel Envoy— 





blown out; one side of the house was fore € d out of erpendi cular up- “ 
wards of four inches; the roof was much shaken, leaving a ersck all round It is time to put an end -” all misunde pone ¢} 
ws ’ > ° : “a been wrongly interpreted. No Power has a great n tl 
As neighb , We ld 





1; the chain 
’ tenance of Swiss neutrality than France. 





the top of the wall. The cause of the gas escape is ascerta 
holding together the parts of the water-valve of the gas bracket had given | live in concord.’ 
at og To which M. Kern replied— . 
The boiler of a steam thr **T should be happy to see our former frie ndly re A: itions restored in 
Langton, near Malton, 1¢ highest value on preserviy 
frost “4 ding the supply of water to the beiler, Onc » 
another had his skull so severe ly fractured as to render life hope 
has since died ; and four others were wounded an d. 

The roof of the Colney Hatch station, on the Great N 
was blown off by an explosion of gas, on Thursday ev: 
is attributed to the action of the frost on the iron pipes. 







achine on the farm 


m Friday week, i interest of both countries. Switzerland sets tl 


the interests of her neutrality.” 

It is no longer matter of question that a fourth battalion is to be added 
to all the French regiments. It is called a complementary ettecti 
is to be taken from the conscripts of 1861. At the same 
from Toulon, in the Gazette du Midi, says that orders have been 
put upon the stocks three new iron-cased ships, on the model of the 
Gloire, to be called La Provence, La Savoie, and La Revanche. 

A pamphlet, entitled Rome et les Evcques, "hs as been published at Paris, 
by Dentu. The author draws a comparison between the Popes of th 
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who joined the 6lst R ‘rabad, Th 4 
Henry Jones. | first era of Christia unity, who strictly confined themselves to th ? 
Samucl Twigg, under sentence of death of his wife at | of their evangelical oftice and spiritual jurisdiction, and the , aa th 
Bilston, was executed at Stafford on Satur second era, W ho aspire toa eatven rsal theocra vy; oat cera t emselves 
poral affairs. The author regrets to be compelled to stat that th 






h s and the superior clergy huv > follow ¢ ed the Papacy on 
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SCOTLAND. . t it would be unjust to believe that all iops consider 
\ public meeting was held on Monday, at the Mu lin- e of the temporal sovereignty as ¢ “for the freedom 
poral hap kat counter demonstration “gethegs Pap cee 7 oldie mit istry and security of conscience. He then affirms that 
nara, ,. — a agg at pa ig sce a : mat of - certain number of — prote a5 8 contrary opinion, an t that tw 
ant 2 a ’. “¥ : att sma distinct opinions exist among tl : view of th 
Lord Advocate’s Bil tor the suppression of the 2 ty ‘Lax; he adheres | ouestion, which the clergy must pu » risk of incurrin: 
to the principle of Mr, Black's Bill, which dealt fuirly with the present | gicerace, and the secret ciein vhich in » most disseminate 
incumbents, but extinguished the tax. Very strong res¢ lutions were | among the lower order of clergy, but whic are waliliend to conceal 
passed, and 8 hers ition to Parliament adepted, which is to be sent to Mr, | in order to escape the stigma of Gallicanism, a term now more com- 
Dunlop, M.P., for presentation. 7 promising than that of heresy. 
The Lord Provost of Glasg . m the Secre- | Th e trie and the J’ pesca 
tary of State, on Saturday, nee of eapiti uishe | private individual, and has s no offici 
ment recently passes upon murder, by wning | journals and others from typ 
in the Clyde 1e poor ¢! Shields, had been respited duri: r Ma- | regard it as u 
yesty’s plea ‘ | Ataley. Don nour ; 

In the parish of I has a poy n exceeding 1500, pceeniy BAe . 
there have been m } : l the | to Some arrangement between 
whole of the vew have been only 15 @eaths, civine a death-rate | French flec ill withdraw from Gacta 
as low as ten ‘per thousand, Of these filteen deaths, there were only two be- | 7 savs—“ It is asserted that the 
low five years cf age, ove of thet ying a ¢ r two after premature | to th hes of the Emperor Napoleon, ha 
birth. ; | Gaeta until the 19th of January, with the i 

7 der of the place.” It is said that the French fle ot will 
IRELAND. ! mediately, one wal alone remaining off Gacta till the 19th instar 

Dr. Will m Stokes is appointed her Mojests pbysicianin Ircland, i tee the execution of the armistice. t endeavours fi av id: 

the room of the late Sie Henry Marsh. lila ii | ing a further moenee blood s houl d fail, the tions of General Cia 
- : - | dini are to be vigorously support d by the Italia . flect. 

Mr. A. Brewster, Q.C., while shooti: it! 1| The Paris papers repeat the statement. Th 4 la Beige dor 
Osborne, M.P., received the contents ot pal f | the sam The Dail, “News has stated posi it a proposal for a 
his hands, and sutiered injury of the for I: is hoped i s been made ; and the Paris correspondent the J 
ilat it may not be necessary to ampuli | 7 a 
_ Mr. Lirewster is progressing Cot d H ted, there | Important and satifactory 
being no syny te ms of fever 1] Is not 80 | ¢he ‘rison of Gaeta andthe P 
erious ns at Hirst anticipate dl, is COMPiCt very may | Emperor, I am again assured, h: 
be expected, | the French squadron from Gaeta | 

Sos ate is yee The Russian Ambassador 
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sare nen nemeeene 3 tions to employ every eifort 

1¢ his protection of King 

| sion of the state of affairs is that 
‘tect the King. In the meantime, Cialdin 

ries with effect, and has obtained some advantages. 
At Naples, there has been some agitat in tl 





Yhey resided entirely by themselves, on a 1 
about four miles from Monaghan. A person, who had s 
trams act with them on Friday week, reached { 
d found the brethers both lyin; 
ie dead, So close was the weapon us dy th: 













out, and looked as if they h: en .ttered with 

mortem examination of the bodies was m ade e by medi y 3 pressed. Reports from Paris ostentatiously assert that “* the agitati 

of opinion that there must have been at ‘ ngaged in the | gyproaches very nearly to disturbance in the streets, and calls fort 

murder, as there were both bul et ane heads of the | immediate action of a strong and repressive authority.” But, in th 
ur * nen ' sm aan % - | ave nade H » it af oe ‘i . y ' 

murdered men. ‘Two men are in evst la manded | same paper, letters from Naples declare the reports in the newspi 





e much exaggerated. Prince Carignano and M. Nigra go to Nayl ‘ 


| 
| succeeding Farini. 

| The Espero of Turin states, that King Victor Emmanuel, at th 
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intil an adjourned meeting of the jury. 
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reception of the constituted bodies of the State, on New Year's Da 
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SFraurr.—The Moniteur of Sunday published a decree modifying the | .4jq— 
duties on the importation of raw and dry hides and skins, of all kinds of | ~ ‘*T am extremely happy to find myself again in the m idst of my old su 
horse-lair, seeds, cleaginous fruits, oleaginous seeds, hen p, flax, and | jects. The progress of political events, especially regarding It aly, js sati* 
ther filamentous vegetables; also of copper, pewter, lead, Ke. | factory ; but the greatest prude nee and cone ord are necessary in order! 
The rate of interest on Treasury bills has been raised 4 percent. In | en: able us to triumph over the obstacles which are still in our way. I 
the middle of the week, the Bank of France raised its rate i to | this purpose, it is of the utmost importance that we should maintain the bes 
} unders andir 1g with our real allies.’ 





¢ per cent, 


The Si¢ele strongly objects to the continuance of the French fleet off The Turin journals publish a letter from Garibaldi, in which ! 


nounces any intention of offer’ ng himself as a candidate for the post 
deputy to the Italian Parliament, and advises concord in order to atti 
at the deliverance of Venice. 

A letter from Rome states that when General de Goyon on Ni 
Day solicited the Pope’s blessing for os French army, his Holine 
volunteered to comprise the French na 
holiest of causes.” Seeing the Pope thus tra 


Gaeta— 
‘“* We repeat, that the French nation cannot—must not—: 
so false and so dangerous to be prolonged. It eannot pern 
manity and kindness towards the Bi surbons of Naples to deg 
real intervention, . .. . Weshould not mind the Kin 
ome time longer at royalty and soldiers, if the play 
once the rights of hum: unity, the triumph of the Italian ea 
of France. But, behind these ramparts the King foments civil war 
ters disorders and h: atreds, Is it possible that I France keep up 
state of things, and thus contravene a principle which she has solemuly pro- 
claimed? We do not think so.” ‘ 
This is bold and outspoken, and confirms the statement that Count ¢ 
Persigny is indefatigable in his endeavours to carry out the appeal to 
conciliation made by him in his circular to the Prefects throughout | await the a 
France. Several Prefects, in confor mity with Count de Persigny’ s in- | to General de Goyon a protest against 


structions, have offered high positions in the local administration to many | city, 
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le | **Oh, for what he has done, is doing, and may do—I hope * 
Pl ions ‘hev e been posted on the walls of Rome exhorting the Romans! 
aid of the Sardinians ; and the Italian Committee h 
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w Year! 


which was “ defending tb 


and fose ber 

4 gramme, General de Goyon asked him whether he had not a blessing * 
the Emperor, who had done so much for religion in China and Dy" 
The en apparently taken quite aback by this appeal, said hurried! 
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the continued occupation of th 
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Grrmauy.—The Schmerling recipe for changing disaffection into 
loyalty has appeared. The Vienna Gazette of Sunday published an 
ordinance of the Minister of State, w hich is to be valid for all the Crown 
lands, with the exception of Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, and Ve- 
petia. This ordinance specifies the conditions of eligibility both for the 
electors and those elected as deputies to the Diets in the cities and rural 
communes. The cities which, according to the statutes of their pro- 
yince, have the right of sending their own representatives to the Diet, 
will appoint them by direct elections, at which all inhabitants of the 
communes who, by the special communal law of 1849, are entitled to 
elect the municipal a rities, will take part. The election of deputies 
from the rural communes will be effected by electors, who are to be 
themselves elected by the inhabitants of the communes. Those persons 
are eligible as deputies to the Dict who are Austrian citizens, who are at 
least thirty years of age, in the full enjoyment of civil rights, and who 
belong to one of the classes privileged to vote. 

A deputation from Gallicia, consisting of Baron Smolka, Prince 
Saphica, and another gentleman, waited upon M. von Schmerling on the 
jth, and presented an address, the principal dem s of which are indivi- 
sibility of the province, convocation of a: Diet for provincial affairs, use 
of the Polish language in official affairs and in schools ; and, finally, that 
Gallicia may send no members to the Council of the Empire. In the 
course of his reply, Baron von Schmerling said— 

“ T have listened with creat attention and interest to the memorial, but 
cannot take on myself the responsibility of replying to some parts of it. 
The contents of the document will be taken into consideration by the 
Government. I can, however, at present inform you that his Majesty 
wishes the inhabitants of Gallicia to have one undivided Dict, which is te 
enjoy the right of tiative. Thus, by means of the Diet, the Gallicians 
will be able to attain their ends. In respect to tl 
ean tell you that it will be settled in th a 
versity (at Cracow), to the satisfaction of Polish nation 
self-understood that the Government does not even think of employing one 
and the same language in all parts of the monarchy. Each n tionality is 
at liberty to use its native language, and to propagate it by pacitie means 
In the drawing up of the provincial statute and the organic laws for 
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Gallicia, the reasonable wishes of the people, whether expressed orally or 
in writing, will be taken into consideration. I trust that the provincial 


statute and the organic laws will be completed in less than two months, 
and hope that you will employ your iniuence in preventing any demonstra- 
tions which could disquiet the Government and delay the work of organiza- 
tion. Gentlemen, it is my sincere wish that new laws may be to your 
taste.” 

A report that Count Rechberg will retire has been officially denied ; 
but sagacious observers regard his presence at the head of the Cabinet 
not likely to be prolot Indeed, one does not see how he can subsist 
with Baron von Schmerling for a colleague. It is supposed that Count 
Mensdorff will sueceed him. 

King William I. of Prussia has been heartily 
and has declared that he shall abide by the 7 
acted during the regency. He has issued a pr 
we take these illustrative extracts— 

“ To the King who knew how to lay the foundation of such great things, 
and whose never-to-be-forgotten words—‘I and my house will serve the 
Lord ’—have filled my soul, a prominent place is due in the glorious ranks 
of those monarchs to whom Prussia owes that greatness which made her the 
true representative of the German mind. I will faithfully guard that so- 
lemn bequest of my ancestors, which they have founded and augmented 
with increasing care, with their best energies, and at the risk of their lives. 

.+ IT remain faithful to the tradition of my house in proposing to myself 
the mission of elevating and of strengthening the patriotic spirit of my 
people. I will consolidate and build up the rights of the State on their his- 
torical basis, and I will maintain the i 
William 1V. has brou nto life. Faithfulto the oath I took on assuming 
the regency, I shall protect the constitution and the laws of the kingdom. 
May I, by the merciful aid of God, sueceed in leading Prussia to new 
honours! My duties towards Prussia coincide with my duties towards Ger- 
many. Asa German prince, I am bound to strengthen Prussia in that po- 
sition which, according to her glorious history and the development of her 
military organization, she must, for the good of all Germany, o« cupy among 
the German States. Confidence in the peace of Europe ‘is shaken, but I 
shall endeavour to preserve the blessings of peace. Dangers may neverthe- 
less arise for Prussia and Germany. May the courage which trusts in God, 
and which has animated Prussia in her great periods, then manifest itself in 
meand in my people, and may the latter then stand firm by my side and 
follow me with faithfulness, obedience, and perseverance!” ~~ 

The King has received the municipality of Berlin, Prince Murat, the 
ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Count of Flanders, 

Much is said about the Holstein question which is coming up again. 
M. von Beust, Minister, in the Dresden Chamber, has said ** there is no 
doubt that the leadership of Prussia will be supported on all sides at the 
approaching discussion of the question by the Federal Diet. 
Federal Governments are ready to act in accord with Prussia, and even 
if necessary to take the field. The question is before the Diet, where 
unanimity prevails—so it is reported. 


‘Rassia.—The Paris evening papers state that the constitution- 
giving impulse has reached Russia, and that Poland is to stand on the 
same footing in regard to Russia that Hungary does to Austria. Not 
very likely, The Russian government, says Le Nord, contemplates the 
recall of soldiers on unlimited furlough, in order that there may be a 
force to maintain order, when the edict abolishing serfdom is promul- 
gated on the 3d of March. 


Bungary.—it is now positively stated that the Government resolved, 
on the 7th instant, to adopt a provisionary electoral law for Hungary on 
the basis of the 5th Article of the Law of 1848. The Hungarian Diet is to 
assemble on the 2d of April. Nearly all the Hungarian countics are now 
organized on the basis of 1848. On the 20th instant, there will be a 
grand conference in the Episcopal Palace at Karlsburg, in Transylvania, 
and it is expected that a great majority of its members will declare in 
favour of the reunion of Hungary and Transylvania. 
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Disturbances still occur in various places, and some lives have been 
ost in street affrays. 

¢ urkey.—According to the Patric, “two vessels hoisting the Sardinian 
flag have been stopped at Galatz. Their cargoes have been seized, and 
deposited in the Custom-house, It is asserted that 12 rifled cannon and 
15,000 muskets, ammunition, and gunpowder, formed part of the cargo. 
Russian, Turkish, and Austrian guard vessels are keeping a strict watch 
at the mouths of the Danube.” 

From Constantinople, January 2, we hear that “ Hungarian and Polish 


| Garibaldian volunteers are arriving at Dera, on their way to the Da- 


Generals Mieroslawski and Turr are expected 


nubian principalities. 
increasing disquiet in that prin- 


here, The news from Servia reports 
cipality.” 

Prince Couza has publicly declared that he will maintain the neu- 
trality of his territory, and prevent assemblages of men who may 
disturb it— 

** You know all that is taking place in Europe. The Hungarians have 
believed that the favourable moment has arrived for regaining their 
nationality by arms, and that our country might serve as a basis for their 
operations. We are neutral, and ho pretext can we permit such 
enterprises, for we should no longer have the right of claiming respect for 
our neutrality.” 





unacel 





€ hin a.—Telegrams in anticipation of the usual mail were received on 
Thursday. They are as follows. 

* Shanghai, November 21.—The intelligence from the North is unimpor- 
tant. The Treaty has been posted on the walls of Pekin,. The Allied Army 
and its head-quarters reached Tien-tsin on the 17th of November, where the 
Hlonourable Mr. Bruce wiil remain until the spring. Troops are leaving 
daily + proce eding down the river, 

** The Russian Ambassador is established at Pekin. 
g for the reception of Mr. Bruce, 

\ Chinese Representative is to reside in England. 

** All the important Chinese ports are open to trade, 

** The rebels are again threatening Shanghai and Ning} 
alarm prevails. 





Mr. Adkins is pre- 





The greatest 


sak on, November 29.—Permission has been granted to foreign steamers 
to trade in the island waters. 
** Foo-Chow- Foo, November 22,—Civil disturbances are anticipated.” 


Bnited Ftatrs.—Advices from New York to the 29th of December 
have come to hand. 

The news is very bulky in extent, but its substance may be briefly 
stated. It falls under two heads, the secession of South Carolina and 
the progress of the question of compromise. 

South Carolina seceded on the 20th of De: 
State Convention, sitting at Charlestown, th 
men, adopted the following ordinance— 

** An ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State of South Carolina 
and other States united with her under the compact entitled, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America: I/'e, the people of the State of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and it is hereby 
declared and ordained, that the ordinance adopted by us in convention on 
the 28d day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby the Constitution 
of the United States of America was ratified, and also by all acts, and parts 
of acts, of the general assembly of this State, ratifying amendments of the 
said Constitution, are hereby repealed, and that the Union now subsisting 
between South Carolina and other States under the name of the United 
States of America, is hereby dissolved,” 

There immediately ensued a striking conversation. Judge Magrath 
declared, that the ordinance extinguished “the authority of every man 
in Carolina deriving authority from the general Government.” Mr. 


ember. On that 
whole 


day, the 
onvention, 169 





| Gregg said, all the laws of Congress fell to the ground on the act of se- 


institutions which King Frederick | 


| now houseless and homeless, and must secure ourselves against storms. 


Another party contended that the status quo must, for the pre- 


cession, 
sent, be maintained ; and that such laws as were required must be revi- 
vified. Mr. Duyken was of opinion, that in spite of the ordinance, 
things should go on as they are now. ‘The present revenue will be 
continued, said another, until the Government order otherwise.” Mr. 
Calhoun said- 

** We have pulled a temple down that has been built 
century. We must clear th rubbish away to reconstri 


thre 


t another, 


quarters of a 
We are 
” 
Mr. Barnewell said— 
** We have seceded from the United States and established our indepen- 
dence. We can’t allow the United States to exercise authority over us any 
more. Let postal convenience be sacriticed if necessary. There was never 


| anything purchased worth having unless it cost a sacrifice.”’ 


All the | 


The Vienna Gazette, on Wednesday, published an autograph letter of | 


the Emperor, dated the 7th instant, proclaiming a very comprehensivo 


amnesty for Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, and Sclavonia, on account | 


of such penal acts as have merely aimed at a change in the system of go- 

vernment as established before October 20, 1860, or which were in any 

way connected with such a purpose. The ministers are ordered to put 
imperial ordinance into immediate execution. 


a 


Nothing was decided; but later the Convention adopted a long address 
reciting their well-known “ grievances,” and appointed Mr, Orr, Mr, 
Barnwell, and Mr. Adams to go on a mission to Washington, empow- 
cred to negotiate for the surrender of the forts and the apportionment of 
the public debt. The President received the deputation, and promised 
to refer the matter to Congress. In the Llouse of Representatives, the 
remaining South Carolina members notified the secession of the State, 
and took leave, but the Speaker would not strike their names off the 
roll, 

In subsequent sittings, the Convention passed a variety of ordinances. 
One appointing the existing officers of the United States, officers of the 
State of South Carolina exclusively, declaring that all ships owned wholly 
or in part by citizens of slave-holding States should be registered * as 
vessels of South Carolina,’ and directing all moneys collected by the 
said officers to be paid into the State treasury “ for the use of the said 
State.” Another ordinance empowers the Governor and his Executive 
Council to issue the following proclamation— 

** Whereas the good people of this State, in Convention assembled, by an 
ordinance unanimously adopted and ratitied on the 20th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1860, repealed an ordinance of the people of this State 
adopted on the 23d day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, and have 
thereby dissolved the union between the State of South Carolina and other 
States, under the name of the United States of America; 

“I, therefore, as Governor and Commander-in-chief in and over the 
State of South Carolina, by virtue of authority in me vested, do hereby pro- 
claim to the world that this State is, as she has a right to be, a separate, 
sovereign, free, and independent State; and as such has a right to wee 
war, conclude peace, negotiate treaties, leagues, or covenants, and to do all 
acts whatsoever that rightfully appertain to a free and independent State.” 

The evacuation of Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney was followed by 
the occupation of those places by “‘the troops” of South Carolina, the 
half-dozen regulars in possession making no resistance. 
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The Convention of South Carolina had issued a formal proposal to the 
other Slave States to join with her in founding a Southern Confederacy, 
suggesting that a Slave State Convention for this purpose should meet at 
Montgomery, in Alabama. It is recommended that the Constitution of 
the United States should be adopted by the Convention and ratified by 


the people. 

The news of secession was received in many Southern towns with 
sajutes of 100 guns, public meetings were held, and Palmetto flags 
hoisted. All over the Union, the impression produced was profound. 
State conventions were to meet in Florida on the 3d, in Alabama and 
Mississippi on the 7th, in Texas on the 8th, in Georgia on the 9th, and 
in Lousiana on the 23d. It is supposed all would vote for secession. 
The feeling was gaining ground in a// the Slave States; but with a diffe- 
rence, for the Border States contemplated “moving out with a view of 
moving back again.” 

The South Carolina declaration of grievances goes into the origin of 
the War of Independence, and this History of the Constitution, to show 
that the State never parted from her right to act on the principle of 
resistance which animated the thirteen colonies in their struggle with 
England. The immediate causes of secession are the disregard of their 
constitutional obligations by the Northern States, who will not surrender 
fugitive slaves, who will not recognize property in slaves, who denounce 
slavery as sinful, who permit abolition societies in their midst, and pro- 
voke a servile insurrection, who have united to elect a man hostile to 
slavery, intent on inaugurating a policy hostile to the South— 

** On the 4th of March next, this party will take possession of the Govern- 
ment. It has been announced that the South shall be excluded from the 
common territory; that the judicial tribunals will be made sectional ; that 
war must be waged against slavery until it shall cease throughout the United 
States. The guarantees of the Constitution will then no longer exist—equal 
rights of the States will be lost—the slave-holding States will no longer 
have the power of self-government or self-protection, and the Federal Go- 
vernment have become their enemy. Sectional interests and animosity will 
deepen the irritation, and all hope of remedy is rendered vain by the fact 
that the public opinion of the North has invested the political error with 
the sanction of a more erroneous religious belief. 

“We, therefore, the people of South Carolina, by our delegates in con- 
vention assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, have solemnly declared the Union heretofore 
existing between this State and the other States of North America dissolved, 
and that the State of South Carolina has resumed her position among the 
nations of the world as a free, sovereign, independent State, with full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do 
all other acts and things which independent States may of right do; and, 
for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance for protection on 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge each other, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honour.” 

On the very day South Carolina seceded, the House passed the Pacific 
Railroad Bill by 95 to 74. As it provides for a line from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, it is regarded asa bribe to Texas and Louisiana. 

The federal garrison in Charleston harbour, a small body of men, 
deeming it advisable to evacuate Fort Moultrie and concentrate in the 
strong Fort Sumpter, have done so. ‘The latest report is that the South 
Carolina State troops have occupied Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney. 

The efforts to effect a compromise have not yet met with any success. 
Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions have been rejected by the Senate Committee, 
except that one providing that no amendment in the Constitution shall 
authorize Congress to abolish slavery in any State. 

Congress had not transacted any business of importance beyond dis- 
cussing the topic of the day. 

In the Senate’s special committee on the 25th, Mr. Seward proposed 
that the Northern States shall repeal their personal liberty laws, and that 
Congress shall amend the Fugitive Slave Law, giving to fugitives the 
right of trial by jury. On the 28th, the committee came nearer agreeing 
on a plan for the settlement of the territorial question than they had ever 
done before. Mr. Rice’s project, to form all the territories North of the 
Missouri line into one State, and all South into another, and te admit 
them to the Union immediately, with a provision for the formation of 
new States out of them whenever either should have, on an area of 
60,000 square miles, 130,000 inhabitants, was approved by Senator 
Davis, of Mississippi, and also by the Republicans, with the excep- 
tion that the latter insisted that Kansas should not be included in the 
Northern States, but should be admitted separately. The Committee 
would not agree to this, however, all the Democrats voting against it, 
except Mr. Douglas. The Committee then determined to report to the 
Senate that they had not agreed, and to adjourn, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

In the House Select Committee, on the 26th, an “‘ Enabling Act,” for 
the Territory of New Mexico, was proposed by Mr. Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, which allows, by express provision, the establishment of the 
institution of slavery, provided the people desire it. In the Senate Com- 
mittee, no conclusions were arrived at. On the 27th, Mr. Rust’s propo- 
sition to run a line to California, dividing Free from Slave territory, was 
rejected On the 28th, Mr, Adams, of Massachusetts, proposed a reso- 
lution declaring it expedient to amend the Constitution, so that no future 
amendments in regard to slavery can be made, excepting at the request 
of a Slave State. 

The Springfield Journal, Mr. Lincoln's organ, of the 20th ult., has a 
leader on secession, which, from the particular relations of the paper to 
the President Elect, has great significance. It says— 

** South Carolina cannot dissolve the Union by the simple passage of re- 
solutions or other passive demonstrations. Ier federal officers may resign, 
and she may close her courts and post-oftices, but she cannot get out of this 
Union until she conquers this government. While this government endures, 
there can be no disunion, If South Carolina does not obstruct the collection 
of revenues at her ports, nor violate any other federal law, there will be no 
trouble, and she will not be out of the Union. If she violates the law, then 
comes the tug of war. The President of the United States, in such an 
emergency, has a plain duty to perform. Mr. Buchanan may shirk it, or 
the emergency may not exist during his administration. If not, then the 
Union will last through his term of office. If the overt act on the part of 
South Carolina takes place on or after the ist of March, 1861, then the duty 
of executing the laws will devolve upon Mr. Lincoln. The laws of the 
United States must be executed. The President has no discretionary power 
on the subject. His duty is emphatically pronounced in the Constitution. 
Mr. Raneais will perform that duty. Disunion by armed force is treason, 
and treason must and will be put down at all hazards.”” 

Mr. Lincoln is represented as deprecating hostile language towards the 








South, and using friendly language himself. Mr. Seward, in’a speech 
at Boston, took the most cheerful view of the prospects of the Union— 

“ My belief about all this is, that, whether it is Massachusetts, or South 
Carolina, or whether it is New York or Florida, it would turn out the same 
way in each case. There is no such thing in the book, no such thing in 
reason, no such thing in philosophy, and no such thing in nature, as any 
State existing on the continent of North America outside of the United 
States of America. I do not believe a word of it. ... . They do not hum- 
bug me with their secession. And I do not think they will humbug you; 
and I do not believe that, if they do not humbug you and me, they will] 
much longer succeed in humbugging themselves. Now, fellow-citizens, 
this is the ultimate result of all this business. These States are always to 
be together—always shall. Talk of striking down a star from that constel- 
lation! It is a thing which cannot be done... . . I believe that secession 
was stronger on the night of the 6th of November last, when a President 
and a Vice-President, who were unacceptable to the Slave States, were 
elected, than itisnow. That is now some fifty days since, and I believe that 
every day’s sun which set since that time has set on mollified passions and 
prejudices, and that if you will only give it time, sixty days’ more suns will 
give you amuch brighter and more cheerful atmosphere.’ 

Mr. Seward not obscurely intimated that he was willing to amend the 
Constitution. 

A defalcation to the amount of 830,000 dollars had been discovered to 
have taken place in the Department of the Interior, at Washington. A 
clerk named Godard Bailey voluntarily informed the Secretary of the 
Interior that he had abstracted the missing amount, principally in Mis- 
souri State bonds and coupons. These bonds were held in connexion with 
the Indian Trust Fund, of which Bailey had charge. 


€anata.—The fugitive Anderson’s case came again before the 
Queen’s Bench, at Toronto, on the 22d of December. His counsel stated 
that he intended to appeal to the Court of Error; but the Chief Justice 
said the Court had carefully looked into the statutes constituting the 
Court of Error and Appeal, and had come to the conclusion that no ap- 
peal would lic; but the Queen’s Bench Judges would not object to the 
question being brought before the Court, if the Appeal Judges saw fit to 
entertain it. If the prisoner contemplated an appeal to this country, 
his counsel should adopt measures to prevent his being given up. Mr, 
Freeman stated that the Government was most anxious to have the 
opinion of the Court of Appeal, and there was no fear of the prisoner 
being given upso long as legal proceedings were contemplated. A public 
mecting, presided over by the Mayor, has been held at Toronto; enthu- 
siastic speeches and appropriate resolutions were made and passed in 
Anderson’s favour, A petition to the Governor-General was also adopted. 


frw Sralan}.—An encouraging item of news has arrived from 
New Zealand, vii Melbourne. 

** Melbourne, November 24,—Intelligence from New Zealand announces 
that a desperate engagement was fought at Mahoetahi, on the 6th of No- 
vember, resulting in the complete defeat of the Natives, and the death of 
their head chief.” 


Phisrellancons. 


Mr. Sidney Herbert is to be called to the House of Lords, as Lord 
Herbert of Lea. He is the son of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, and 
was born 16th September, 1810. He was educated at Harrow and Oriel 
College, Oxford; he took a fourth class in classics in the same year that 
his colleague, Mr. Gladstone, took a “ double first.” Mr. Herbert en- 
tered Parliament in 1832, as representative of the Southern division of 
the County of Wilts; in 1841, he was Secretary of the Admiralty ; in 
1845, Seeretary at War; in 1852, he returned to the War Office, and 
for a few weeks held the seals of the Colonial Office. In Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Administrations, he has held the office of Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has appointed Major- 
General Sir Robert Napier, K.C.B., Bengal Engineers, an ordinary 
member of the Council of the Governor-General of India, in the room of 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B., resigned. 

Lord Brougham was lately invited by “‘ a number of young men” at 
Boston, U.S., to attend a public convention, and there address them on 
the question ‘‘How can American slavery be abolished?” The date 
was fixed for the anniversary of John Brown's death, the 3d of Decem- 
ber. Lord Brougham’s correspondent speaks of “the holy object” John 
Brown “desired to attain by his descent on Harper’s Ferry.” In veply, 
Lord Brougham expresses ‘the widest difference of opinion upon the 
merits of those who promoted the Harper’s Ferry expedition, and the 
fate of those who sutfered” for it— 

**No one will doubt my earnest desire to see slavery extinguished; but 
that desire can only be gratified by lawful means—a strict regard to the 
rights of property, or what the law declares to be property, and a constant 
repugnance to the shedding of blood. No man can be considered a martyr 
unless he not only suffers, but is witness to the truth ; and he does not bear 
this testimony who secks a lawful object by illegal means, Any other 
course taken for the abolition of slavery can only delay the consummation 
we so devoutly wish, besides exposing the community to the hazard of an 
insurrection, perhaps less hurtful to the master than the slave. When the 
British emancipation was finally carried, it was accomplished by steps, and 
five years elapsed between the commencement of the measure in 1833 and 
its completion in 1838,” 


The weather this week has been unusually frosty ; large quantities ot 
ice have accumulated in the Thames and the Medway ; in some parts, 
the floating ice is six inches thick. In Kent, the weather is more severe 
than has been experienced by “‘ the oldest inhabitant.” At Chatham, 
on Tuesday, the thermometer marked 6 deg. below zero, In the Eastern 
counties, the thaw was checked by the renewal of frost, so that the fields 
are now covered with ice several inches in thickness. The state of the 
atmosphere at Norwich is the same, but with an additional fall of snow, 
which accumulated to the depth of eight fect. In Neweastle, the frost 
was accompanied by a dense fog on Monday; the weather was colder 
than on Christmas Day, which was thought there to be the coldest day 
experienced for thirty-five years. In Northumberland, roads are impass- 
able, unless in places where the road has been cut, and “ sidings” made 
so fis to allow a passing cart to make way. In Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire, rivers and canals are all frozen, At Harewood Bridge, five 
rats were found frozen in—in attempting to cross the river there, it 18 
supposed. Ice in the Trent is of great thickness; at Butterwick, on the 
borders of Lincolnshire, picces of five feet in thickness have been seen. 

Great distress prevails in the country generally, in consequence of the 
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weather being so severe. At Chatham, in Essex and Suffolk, in | **No mention made of any hurricane or naval disaster in Chinese 

Northumberland and Durham particularly, great numbers of persons | Waters 

are thrown out of employment. Subscriptions have been originated, Visit- | 

ittees appointed, and in some places soup kitehens have been om ; ' ; : 
ned. “A British Workman,” writing to the Zimes, makes a very | The Moniteur announces that a plot of ground in the interior of the 

seve suggestion— | city of Canton has been granted by the Chinese Government as a site fo: 

Pe To those who are disposed to take the trouble (and I hope their name is | @ Catholic Church, 

lezion) of doing something more than sending a subscription to the nearest ‘ ; - ——- 

voliee court or Visiting society, these szggestions are respectfully addressed. | | A memorial, addressed to Lord Palmerston, signed already by several! 

Remember this—there are thousands of us workmen who would much rather | Radical Members, is in circulation for the purpose of obtaining further 

be put in the way of helping ourselves than reecive charitable aid—rather | signatures, It points out that the happy state of our foreign relations 

earn money than be the recipients « comal help. de retere, no a | would justify a considerable reduction of our warlike expenditure, 

eyes round your comfortable homes ’ ae there no broken chairs or tables, ** We would also invite attention to the civil and miscellaneous expendi- 

ndows to be eased, bookshelves to be put up? Isthere no copper | ture of the country, Which has for many years been in course of rapid and 


doors or WL . -~ ~ 

aiaia 3 ge g, or windows that want glazing? Perhaps : li . . 7 ' 

tove that wants resetting, & g® Perhaps | extraordinary increase, until it has reached an amount which loudly demands 
revision and retrenchment. 





(Signed) *Epwarp Makk, British Consul.” 
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The new bronze coinage is gradually tinding its way into circulation 
Mossrs. Boulton and Watt, the contractors, have to produce within the next 
two years and a half 1800 tons weight, which requires them to strike 400,000 
pieces per day. 

The records of the Accidental Death "Insurance Company show no less | 
than twenty-two serious accidents from street ** slides”’ alone in the space | 
of the last fortnight, including three broken legs and two spinal concussions. 


chem is some long-contemplated alteration, some improv ement that might | 
now be done. ae nee. eo om the tithe tote at at — | “Weare convinced that retrenchment will prove the truest policy of tl 
her ny charitable nds; 100 a ne > ods t an ong S nem e = ,o > motha ¢ rr ae » ine : al tnealan P the 
“ min cmveniently contrived, then seek out the most needy and deserv- | eee eb fag th . — of Pant wd - say ial i ng > ages 
ine tradesmen in your neighbourhood; set them to work; don’t be | ae of the oa cael t. i — ais coderrvagy aT = » h ie be oh 
nigg urdly in payment, let the poor starveling have full value for his labour, | oP the es ene Serene ee eee 
Lig — ‘ : agen - - of the taxpayers, and preventing the loud outery which would inevitably 
and add thereto cast-off clothes, broken food, &c., at discretion. So will arise in case of another unfavourable harvest or anv check to the publi 
‘vou relieve honest, struggling poverty without diminishing the self-respect prosperity. peas eoleratiai = inl 
or pauperizing the feelings of those you wish toserve. Perhaps, some will | " «We are compelled to say that we should view an expenditure for the 
plead ignesanee aA ee Geanting Agee. 6... a or baker will | coming year approaching that of the current year with anal ote ~ base 
elp you out of such a dilemma, any one knows where there are starving | gicanprcbation - ani . be = ine Wieth” cube tee Ue Catia alt leek ate 
on depend upon it the baker does. ,, Consult him, and he will rarely | pr mage 9p a at Nong ee 
fail to direct you to really deserving cases. “We have, therefore, thought it right to offer these suggestions in a 
friendly spirit to your lordship, and we trust they may not be thought un- 
worthy to receive the serious consideration of the Government.”’ 
Among the names of those who have signed the memorial are those 
of Sir James Duke, Mr. R. W. Crawford, Mr. Baines, Mr, Buxton, Mr. 
Crossley, Mr. 8S. Gurney, Mr. R. Manbury, Mr. Pilkington, Sir J 
Shelley, Colonel Sykes, and Mr. J. A. Turner. 








‘The whole number of persons insured in this company does not exceed MONEY MARKET. 

50,000, and, consequently, if out of that number twenty-two have been in- Srock Excnanor, Fripay ArTeRNoon, 
jured, the proximate number of persons in this country who may have been | Early on Monday morning the Bank of England Directors again advanced 
injured by falls from the frost during the past fortnight caunot be much | the minimum rate of discount another 1 per cent, in consequence of the 
under 10,000. | continued demand for specie for transmission to New York; the measure 


One of the Virginian papers, lamenting the decline in the value of slaves | was little expected, and caused considerable excitement in commer 
quotes the sale of a skilled mechanic at 160/., who would last year readily cireles, and a decline during the day of | per cent in English Securities 
have brought 3007., and the New York Times considers it safe to estimate Consols” were first quote d 92) 923, } per cent lower than the closing quo- 
‘that, if the involuntary labour of the South was worth 240,000,000/. | tation of Saturday ; and, immediately upon the Bank measure being an- 
twelve months ago, it is now worth less than 160,000,000/., a sudden de- | nounced, some very extensive sales took place, and the markets became ex- 
preciation for which the capital of no country in the world has ever, per- | ceedingly heavy in consequence. The next day the Bank of France raised 
haps, furnished a precedent.”’ its rate 1} per cent, making 7 per cent as here, This, although somewh 

At one o'clock on the morning of the istinstant, the physician in attend- | ticipated, eaused another fall of & per cent, from which, late rin the day, 
ance upon the late King of Prussia, deemed it to be his imperative duty to there was a partial recovery. Most of the operations of the we = have been 
send a telegram to the Prince Regent at Berlin. This telegram arrived at ; @ Commexion with the settlement in Consols, but there have also been ex- 
the Prince Regent’s palace about two o'clock, when his royal highness in- | tensive transactions for February Account. Yesterday a rally of } per cent 
stantly forwarded a reply, that he would come himself. Immediately after- | occurred, and the price for Money was at one time ** buyers” at 91 13-16 
wards, areport of the contents of the Potsdam despatch was sent to all the The dealings are now for the New Account, and the final quotation is 91 : 
princes of the royal family then in Berlin, and ‘we state with pleasure,” ; New and Reduced, 913 912; India Stock marks 219; and Bank Stock, 2 
says the official journal of Berlin, ‘demonstrating as it docs the kind wo- | 734; Exchequer Bills, 5s, 1s. discount, Money has averaged Oz per cent. 
manly feelings of a scion of the royal house of England, that the first who The Foreign Marke t has be en dull and extremely inac tive all the week, 
arrived at the palace of the Prince Regent was the Princess Frederic Wil- anda general decline has taken place in the value of Securities averaging } 
liam, who hastened thither on foot, and through the darkness of the | percent. Turkish Stocks have been pressed for sale, and close heavily 69} 
night, though the snow lay deep upon the ground, and the weather was | #0} for the old Six os re ents, and 00> obs for the New Ditto. Mexican has 
viercing cold. The manner in which the royal family arrived at Potsdam | likewise drooped to 21 21); Venezuela, 20 21; and the One-and-a-Half per 
} x Cent, 11 12; Grenada Active, 14 15; Ditt Deferred, 5 5) ‘eruvian flat, 
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iy special train has already been mentioned ; but Prince Frederic Charles, | VOM; *5 b= Se 95 ba, 904; Sere 

finding himself too late for even the second train, drove to Potsdam in a | 99 96; Ditto Three per Cent, 73 74; Di e Dollar Bonds, 78 80; Ditto 

sledge.” Uribarren, 8081 ; Buenos Ayres, 95 97 ; * Ayres Three per Cent, 30 
. . 31; Chilian Four-wnd-a-Half per Cent, 82 50; Ditto Six per Cent, 101 103; 





Sardinian, 82 83; Victor Emmanuel, 9293; Spanish Three per Cent, 48 
18}; Ditto the Certificates, 5} 5}; Brazilian, 5556; Russian, 104 106, 
Money has ruled at about 6 per cent, with only a limited demand, 

The Railway Share Market, owing to the augmentation in the Bank rate, 
| gave way on Monday and Tuesday all round, and prices were quoted con- 
1 


The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, which commences its sit- | 
tings on the 18th instant, has 187 cases set down for hearing. | 
The Lord Mayor, not because he is Lord Mayor, but because he is highly 
esteemed in the City, has been appointed President of St. Bartholemew’s 
Hospital, vice Sir George Carroll deceased. P : : 
I = ete ar Geo Be arrol 5a - . i siderably lower, in some instances 1 and 1} per cent; a slight reeovery has, 
Intelligence was received in Leiceste os by telegraph on Monday, of the howeve r, since taken place und the f lowing are the quotations of some 
death of Dr. Noble, one of the members for that borough, which took place of the principal lines—Midland, 1352 135] ; Great Western, 73} 733 ; Lon- 
on Sunday in Spain, where he had been travelling since the proregation of | gon and North-Western, 100 1004; London and South-Western, 94} 954 





Jorli« . > > of} is os . — . ~4 ~- 

Parliament for the be nefit of his health. q a J Lancashire and Yorkshire, 117} 118; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
Lord Raglan, while leading his horse and sleigh down a hil! at Worcester, | 98 29; Berwick, 104} 105; Great Northern, 111} 112; Great Northern 

on Thursday week, fell and broke his arm. A Stock, 107 109; Caledonian, 97 973 ; North Statford, 15 15}; Manches- 


= a = | ter, Shettield, and Lineoln, 55} 564 ; London and Blackw alll, 61 63; Lon- 
) mn 1 don and Brighton, 116 117; South-Eastern and Dover, 863 87; Eastern 

i OS T S (} ri PT Counties, 52 52}. There has been very little business doing all day, The 

French Market, in sympathy with the heavy decline on the Paris Bourse 

Saturpay MornineG. has fallen, and shares close flat, and with a tendency to lower prices—Lom- 

The Moniteur of yesterday announced that the negotiations for an | bardo-Venetian, 1} 1) dis.; Northern of France, 36) 37); Luxembourg 
armistice at Gaeta have remained without any result. Sardinia declares | 6} 61; Midi, 19 20; Indian Stocks steady; East Indian, 98 99; Great In- 
herself ready to suspend hostilities and the ‘siege works until the 19th | diwn Peninsula, 9 96. Marine Insurance Shares quiet—l niversal, 1A; 
instant. The French Admiral informed King Francis II. of this, and | Thames and Mersey, 1} 12; Ocean, of 4 The Markets are all quiet at the 











invited him to suspend hostilities likewise. The Admiral also declared | “°™ ; 

that should the hostilities cease in consequence of this invitation, the | Grad 

French squadron would immediately quit the waters of Gaeta, leaving | Tare, 

only one vessel, which would remain until the expiration of the! _ FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 5, : 

armistice, | ee —a Thomas Godfrey, Forston Street, Shepherdess Fields 
Further advices were received yesterday afternoon from Chin: en - = Leonard Sewell, City, merchant—Thomas Barnes, Railway Hotel, 
* Fore ign Office, Jan. (1.- -The™ following telegram has been received | Wokingham, Berkshire, innkeeper—John Wiseman, Luton, Bedfordshire, printe 

from her Majesty’s Consul at Marseilles, dated January 10, 4.50 p. m.— | —Thomas Broughton Howsen, Queen Street, Oxford, chemist—Eugene Keith, 
“ News from Hong Kong to November 29. : | 0 veen’s > vad, Day swater can J hn aan ae we eg t lace, 
** The treaty has, with the Emperor’s consent, been posted over the walls con toh a “ Chak : Thom ee See nthe § wer digg ne: Pain ae 

of Pekin, and read by crowds of natives, astonished at the Imperial con- | facturer—Edward Rowland, Coleman Street, New North Road, builder—Be njamin 


descension. | Tompkins Goslin, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, wine-mereliant—George Kynerstone 


“The whole army had left Pekin, and, excepting 1500 men waiting at | Paling, Wolverhampton, draper—Mark Robinson, Bloxwich, Staffordshire, shoe- 
Hosewoo, reached Tien-tsin by the 17th. | maker—Benjamin Faweett, Bradford Road, Huddersfield, grocer—John Mulcaster 
~ Ceremonial visits have begn exchanged at Imperial Palace between | Scotch Sequestrai Jordan, Borrowstoune hou agent—Walton, Gla 











Nicholson, and George Plauminer, Manchester, cabinetmakers 








Pes: 4 . *: . 
Prince Kung and English and French Ambassadors, . | zow, wright—Bendail, Dumfries, wine-merchant—M'Lay, Glasgow, fish-merchant 
Mr. Bruce introduced to Prince Kung by Lord Elgin on the 8th. —M‘Auslan, Rothesay, grocer. 
“ On the 9th, Lord Elgin and Mr. Bruce left Pekin (accompanied ?) by ; _—_—— 
staff, for Tien-tsin. . FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, JANUARY 11. - 
“ Mr. Adkins is the sole remaining British official at Pekin, and will make | B mkrupts.- Ja ves Smith, New Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacture >a 
preparations for Mr. Bruce’s residence there } John Coops ry Berners Street, Oxford Street, pianoforte-maker : Thomas Buc k, 
“Mr. Bruce will winter at Tie 2 ig | Paternoster Row, dealer in electroplated goods—William Henry Rowe, Gloucester 
ome ul winter at Die n-tsin. “ | Place, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, builder—Mary Wood, Burntwood, Staf- 
Count Ignatief is established at Pekin for the winter | fordshire, innkeeper—Uenry Pinchbeck, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, builder—God- 


” 7 of the troops which left Taku Forts on the 19th had already frey Morton and John William, Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, builders—John Noble, 

reached Hong Kong. General Napier arrived on the 27th. The Chesapeake, | Carlisle, rope-maker—William Hilliar, Eastham, Chester, hotel-heeper—Henry 

with Admiral Hope, daily expected. en nates. ae og aler in hay—John Henry Cottam, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
Admiral Jones, it is said, proceeds to Japan. a Te 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ALL SOULS CASE, 

Wuen the Statutes instituting the Oxford University Commission 
tirst became the law of the land, many foresaw, or thought they 
foresaw, a long vista of disputes in the probable reeusancy of the 
ancient foundations which were to be reformed. Happily, all such 
furebodings have proved groundless. The changes converting the 
obsolete beneticence of bye-gone ages to the practical requirements 
of the day, have been effected without difliculty—though not 
without some murmurs ; and since, the autumn of 1856, when the 
Commissioners first applied the pruning-knife, only one case has 
arisen suggesting even a desire on the part of the University au- 
thorities to resist or to evade the inevitable doom. As, however, 
that case has attracted this week considerable public attention, 
and as it involves an important principle, 2 few words respecting 
the circumstances which have given rise to it may be of assistance 
to the general reader. 

One of the earliest steps. which were taken by the Commis- 
sioners, or by the diflerent foundations at the instance of the Com- 
missioners, was the abolition of all those restrictions upon 
Scholarships and Fellowships which existed in respect to the place 
of birth, age, and family of the candidate. Very little difficulty 
was experienced in effecting this until the Commissioners came to 
All Souls College, the exceptional character of which seems at first 
to have caused them some perplexity. All Souls College was 
originally of a peculiarly monastic constitution. All its Fellows 
were devoted to God, and bound down bystrict rules. As in the case 
of other Colleges, the intentions of the founders had in 1856 become 
obsolete. The fellows formerly distinguished as pauperes et in- 
digentes cleric’, were laughingly said in the University to be 
chosen according as they were bene nati, bene vestiti, medioeriter 
docti; “birth and general social qualifications having” in 
the words of the Commissioners “ considerable influence in 
determining the elections.” For, during a period of forty years, 
out of 115 Fellows elected, 16 only had been first-class men, and 
29 noblemen’s sons. In 1856, out of 40 Fellows on the books, 
14 were sons of noblemen and 6 only first-class men, against 
11 first-class men out of 17 Fellows oi the great open foundation 
of Oriel, and against 10 Fellows, all first-class men, at that of 
Balliol. Add to this, that All Souls takes no undergraduates 
except four Bible clerks, and the high exclusive state at which 
the College had arrived will be evident. In order to restore the 
College to the position originally intended, namely, that of a 
foundation for “ religion and learning,” the Commissioners, acting 
under the powers vested in them, and after communication with 
the College itself, determined to appropriate ten of the forty Fel- 
lowships to the creation of two Professorships ; one, of Jurispru- 
denee and Modern History, and the other, of International Law 
and Diplomacy. They framed also an ordinance forming a com- 
plete code of regulations for the guidance of the College, and es- 
pecially of the Warden and Fellows, This ordinance, after 
throwing open the Fellowships to all candidates without reserve, 
who had passed their B.A. examination, and had taken a first- 
class or some open University scholarship or prize, ran thus— 

“The intellectual qualifications of the candidates for Fellowships shall 
be tested by an examination in such subjects, recognized in the school of 
Jurisprudence and Modern History within the University, as the Warden 
and Fellows shall determine; and the Warden and Fellows shall elect that 
candidate (being otherwise duly qualitied according to the Statutes in force 
for the time being,) who, after such examination, shall appear to them to 
be of the greatest merit and most fit to be a Fellow of the College, as a place 
of religion and learning, with special reference to the subjects recognized 
in the said school.” 

In pursuance of this ordinance, the Warden and a majority of 
the Fellows created a board of examination of four, shut out the 
rest of the Fellows from any participation in the examination, and 
left it to the Examiners ‘‘to report at the time of election the 
names of the candidates who had satisfied them.” The three 
petitioners in the present proceeding at Lambeth Palace, feeling 
that this modus operandi had no other effect than that of convert- 
ing an examination for honours into!a mere pass-examination, - 
pealed for information on two occasions to the Commissioners, who 
in reply explained the ordinance to mean ‘ that the fellowships of 
the College would only be accessible to a very high order ot in- 
tellectual merit in the cultivation of a special duty,” and that 
such could not be secured “if neither the names of the candidates 
were placed by the Examiners in order of merit,” nor pains taken 
by the electors to fit themselves for judging by perusing the ex- 
amination papers themselves. In consequence of this intimation 
the College, in the following year, reconsidered the obnoxious 
bye-law and created a system, if anything more unfortunate. 
The Board of Examiners was established as before. At the close 
of the examination, the papers were to be laid before the College 
to the end that each one elector might form his opinion upon 
them. On the day of election, a preliminary or informal meeting 
was to be held in the Common Room, at which the electors were 
bound to secrecy, At this meeting, the Examiners were to answer 
all questions put to them upon the papers (!) but not upon the 
relative merits of the candidates, and they were not bound “ to 
make any substantive report to the College with respect to the 
merit displayed by the candidates in their examination.” The 
meeting was then to proceed to a vote, and each elector was to be 
considered bound to record the same vote at the formal meeting, 
in the College Hall, which was to take place immediately 
afterwards. In November, 1858, an election took place under 











these bye-laws. According to the three dissentient Fellows, 
the papers containing the answers of candidates were, ‘ without 
the knowledge of the greater part of the College,” burnt by the 
Examiners on the afternoon preceding the informal meeting, At 
the meeting itself, the pledge of secrecy was first extorted, and, 
therefore, what passed afterwards will not be known even by the 
tribunal which is sitting on these matters. But the petitioners 
state their ‘“‘ conviction that two out of the three successful can- 
didates were elected contrary to the results of the examination, 
and on grounds unauthorized by the ordinance.” In April of the 
following year, several discussions seem to have taken place upon 
the points raised by these differences; but the three dissentient 
Fellows made little way, being outvoted in nearly all their reso. 
lutions, Fresh bye-laws were, however, enacted, which rendered 
it necessary for every candidate to bring with him—1. A testi- 
monial from his College of three years’ good conduct; 2. A certi- 
ficate of his baptism; and 3. A certificate of his having passed 
the L.A. examination, and of having gained one of the distine- 
tions specified in the ordinance; but the course of proceeding at 
election was altered in only one particular—namely, that at the 
preliminary and informal meeting the candidates’ answers were 
to be held in the custody of the Warden, in case any of the elec- 
tors wished to refer to them, and were to be destroyed by him 
before the vote was taken. The grievance, therefore, of the peti- 
tioners remained the same. They applied for redress to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as Visitor, who at first refused to hear 
them by counsel ; but, after application to the Court of Qneen’s 
Bench, his Grace’s scruples were removed; and the subject has 
this week been before him, assisted by Lord Wensleydale and 
Dr. Travers Twiss. 

From the foregoing account, the reader will perceive that, tech- 
nically, the question at issue is, whether or not the mode of elec- 
tion, as pursued by the College, under the bye-laws which have 
been quoted, is repugnant to the ordinance of the Commissioners 
of 1857. But there is, besides, a much broader question lying 
upon the surface of the whole inquiry. What the intention of the 
Commissioners was with respect to All Souls, may be easily gathered 
from the nature of the reforms they effected in other colleges, 
as well as from the interpretation placed by themselves upon 
their own ordinance, as quoted above. ‘They intended that 
the fellowship to be gained was to be looked at in the 
light of an *“‘ honour” or prize, and that the highest order of 
intellectual merit should gain it if there was no exceptional 
drawback. Giving the College credit for the most single- 
minded motives, and granting for the sake of argument that the 
best men have been hitherto elected, was it not an act of itself 
suflicient to cast suspicion on the elections so to surround them 
with secrecy and elaborate rules, that they resembled rather the 
ballot of a club-house than meetings to confer honour on the 
winner in an exalted contest ? Much has been said in the course 
of the trial about the danger of admitting ‘‘ notorious evil livers ” 
to the coveted reward—and the question has somewhat to our sur- 
prise been treated by the counsel engaged as if the three petitioners 
wished the elections to be decided on the ground of intellectual 
merit absolutely, while the Warden and Fellows desired entirely to 
extinguish that elementin those of religion and morality, Such a 
supposition is childish. Immorality or evil living would, of 
course, be a disqualification to the best candidate that ever tried 
for a Fellowship on any religious foundation. At the great Colleges 
of Oriel and Balliol, where the Fellowships have always been open, 
and where intellectual merit is also the principal test a bad cha- 
racter acts as an instant bar to the ablest man. And, if All Souls 
had followed the system adopted at either of these Colleges, we 
should have heard nothing ot this dispute, and her immaculate 
reputation would have been in as little jeopardy as under the 
mysterious “ close-tiling” with which her elections are now con- 
ducted. The worst of it is that the seerecy she has invented and 
prescribed tells against herself ina double way. It is impossible for 
any one who has read through the papers connected with this 
matter to stifle a suspicion that some element besides religion and 
intellectual merit, did weigh with the electors during these pre- 
liminary meetings. The suspicion may be unworthy—it is im- 
possible to say. The three petitioners cannot tell us what passed 
at that election of November 1858, as they are pledged to aiente, 
but they are convinced that the best papers did not win the day; 
so immorality or something else, must have been the disquali- 
fication, At all events, it is the mystery which suggests these 
painful surmises, and we would recommend the Wardens and 
Fellows, even if their Visitor does in this instance declare them in 
the right, for the sake of honesty and their English character, to 
have done in future with sealed doors. All Souls, like other 
colleges at Oxford, should be a College, and not, as it is, an exelu- 
sive Club, 





GAETA., 
IraLy, ‘whose prospects were so radiant two months ago, now 
looks forward into a future clouded with uncertainty. We may 
trust with Lord Palmerston, that the union of the whole country, 
‘whatever temporary difficulties it may experience, may at no 
long interval of time, be converted into an accomplished fact.” 
But, pending the desired consummation, what is the situation of 
Italian affairs? The temporary difficulties are of no common 
order. Favoured by the presence of a French fleet, King Francis 
has been able to maintain himself in the fortress of Gaeta, Nor 
this only. Receiving a moral support from the presence of 
French army in Rome, he has been able to sustain the contest 
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with the lawfully elected King of Italy, by inciting the brigands 
“the Abruzzi and Calabria to keep up a guerilla war in the 
mountains, The troops required to reduce a disattected minneity 
om obliged to labour in the trenches before Gaeta, and the Soot 
which played so brilliant a part at Ancona, is compelled to look 
while French ships supply the fortress with provisions. 
one can present us with a reasonable explanation ot 
It cannot be to secure a retreat to King Francis, 
hip of the line would be as effective for that purpose 

his is the only explanation, having in it a 
‘ow of reason with which we are favoured. Sympathy with a 
yung King and a young Queen wio have shown such firmness 
1 yesolution, is the explanation of the phenomenon offered by 


N , 
this policy. 

ecause one § 
esa squadron, Yett 


aly, and damaging the int: rests of France, quota the Sigele, 
ie independent French journal ealls loudly tur the withdrawal 
the French fleet. The Imperialist journal answers that if the 
et be withdrawn, it will not be done for the purpose of placing 

. fortress at the ‘mercy ” of the ‘* Piedmontese Government,” 

it for the purpose of giving up the fortress, and the question that 

rtains to it, to ‘‘ the appreciation and decision of Europe.” 

What may this mean? We have had rumours of the with- 
irawal of the fleet, and it is still in the harbour. Now we are 
-old that it will retire on the 19th of January, providing the be- 
~egers will agree to an armistice until that period. We have no 
sueans of knowing whether this be correct or incorrect. If it be 

wreet, King Francis will then have to choose between fighting and 

ving, for Admiral Persano will close upon the sea face as soon as 

\dmiral Le Barbier de Tinan steams away. But if it be in- 
correet or only conditionally correct, in what sense are we 
to interpret the mysterious words of the Pays? Do they apply 
+) the report in circulation that the Emperor is bent again upon 
ling a Congress of European Powers and submitting the ques- 

tion of Italy to them’? Is the Italian question kept open, at the 
exnense of Italian life and Italian ae as an argument for a 
ngress? Peering into the depths of a dark and tortuous policy, 

e cannot hope to see far; but this question of a Congress has 
een raised now for the third or fourth time since 1858, and in 
every instance it has been followed by a war or what our neigh- 
. such the tran- 
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vurs call a transaction. Such was the war of 1859; 
tion of 1860, 


Now, if we aeeept the proposal of a Congress in good faith, two | 


stions arise—What is there to be done ? What is there that a 
Congress can do ? 
birst, there is the question of Italy. The settlement of Italian 
fairs on a solid basis could not be accomplished without libera- 
- Venetia, without devising a solution of the Roman question ; 


und—if King Francis is maintained by French arms in Gaeta 


as Pio Nono is maintained in Rome—without considering and | 


ivising upon a question, settled by the Neapolitans in the most 
solemmm manner recognized in France—Who shall be King over us ? 
knotty pots, and the right of interference in the last 
ld be seriously questioned, perhaps resisted, by more than one 
wer. Secondly, an European Congress could hardly mect with- 
wut taking note of the Treaty of Turia, whereby Savoy aud Nice 
were given up to Franee. italy, although her safety is compro- 
mised by that surrender of her Western gates, has no locus standi 
in that behalf, but Switzerland which is imperilled by the oceu- 
pation of the Simplon, the practical isolation of Geneva, and the 
presence of the French flag upon the waters of its lake, could not 
1e note to be taken without recording her protest and 
laiming the security of which the Piedmontese Government de- 
rived her. Thirdly, Denmark has a grievance. Menaced in 
ilolstein by the Germans, she might appeal to the European Court ; 
ind it would be strange, indeed, were Russia to refrain from 
ringing the dreaded Eastern Question before the Plenipotentia- 
ries, seated around the green table in the French Foreign Cilice, 
where of course the Congress would assemble. This is an interest- 
ug list of causes to be heard in the European Chancery. 
We will not assume that any single sovereign in Ex 
siresa war. Let us take it for g 
cently fought have had enough, and that the Powers who have 
not fought have profited by the example of their compeers. Still, 
is it likely that a Congress, sitting before a war,—a Congress 
t equals,—could adopt any satisfactory resolutions, and under- 
take to see them executed upon the subjects we have set forth in 
array’ How, when none are victors and none vanquished, 
ah you arrive at an agreement? ‘The Powers would be 
divided on the subject of Venetia, divided on the subject oi 
ome, divided on the subject of Gaeta, hostile perhaps, 
on the rights and wrongs of the | Duchies, and by 
no Means amicable on the question of lost Swiss securities. The 
italian people, it is manifest, are bent upon getting Nome, and 
‘enetia and Gaeta. Who would undertake to impose upon them 
“ny arrangement giving fresh sanctions to the domiuation of 
Austria and the Pope, and who would propose and carry out the 
Plan of a Confederation involving the restoration, it may be, of 
he Bourbons’ England could have nothing to do with any such 
. hemes, On the other hand, is it likely that the majority of a 
ongress would prevail upon Austria to sell Venetiay A vote 
‘gainst her would only be the means of putting her in the wrong 
defore Europe, as a preface to a fresh war, which would give an- 
other chance of success to the advocates of a Confederacy. Of course, 
it a Congress could succeed in ridding Italy peacefully of the 
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stranger, whether his uniform be white or blue, it would be a | 
But no sane man can believe that this would | trifies the South, and gives a vast increase of force to those who 


Welcome expedient, 


VIIM 


‘ays, Sympathy overmuch, and periiling the fortunes of 


ranted that the Powers who have | 


ng The doings at Gacta and at Rome, the 
whole course of French policy, the very proposal of a Confederacy 
show that a Congress would result in utter failure if any repre- 
sentative of 2 powerful State stood up manfully for the complete 
independence and unity of the Peninsula, The only Power which 
has irankly striven to give effect to this policy, is Great Britain, 
and she could be a party to no other. Quitting Italy; what 
il measures could a Congress resolve upon, touching the 
Swiss cnestion, without giving offence to France? What could a 
Congress say on the subject of Schleswig-Holstein which would 
no r the anger of France and Denmark, or of Kussia 
and Germany + 
if these views be 
could propose a C 
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correct, it is hardly eredible that any power 
igress to any other Power or Powers with any 
proposal would be accepted. We doubt, 
- assembling of a Congress has been mooted 
1¢ form ot a wish or suggestion. But we 
s well to talk of referring even the most 
difficult questions to the peaceful jurisdiction of the collective 
Powers of E However impracticable your scheme, since it 
is a peaceful one, you obtain a moral advantage by presenting it 
in form, and having it rejected. Still more useful is it, as a di- 
if, in either case, you have all te gain, and no- 

thing to lose, especially time. Under existing circumstances 
King Francis, even better than a diplomatic debate on the pro- 
priety of holding a Congress, serves as a means of keeping open 
the question of the future of Italy—whether it shall be one united 
kingdom, or whether it shall be a confederacy. Lord John Rus- 
sell, as Lore Palmerston has said, “has taken good care that it 
shall be known in every part of Europe what are the wishes and 
intentions of the British Government, and what the sympathies 

| and feelings of the British nation.” Let us hope, then, that 
whether it be in in diplomacy, or in the field, the 
Government will take equal care to give effect to its 


expectation that the 
therefore, whether th 
except it may be in t 
admit it always sou 
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a Congress, 


‘one 
in 


tentions,” and satisfaction to our national sympathies and feel- 


ings. 


in that ease, Italy will be secure, and the temporary im- 
to unity and independence, great as they are, will b 
swept away. surely, the first step should be to facilitat 
the reduction of Gacta, and thus remove the rious ob- 
Tteals 
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struction to the consolidation of the unity of that part of It 
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already cleared of the stranger. - 
FAIT ACCOMPLI, 

Tne tirst step has been taken—South Carolina, by an ordinance: 

passed unanimously, on the 20th of December, has repealed the 

| ordinance adopted by the State Convention of 1788, and declared 

{that the Union subsisting between South Carolina and othe 


States, under the ? 


SECESSION, A 


name of the United States of America, is ¢/s- 
What has been confidently predicted has now come to 


, , 
SOCTCE 





pass; and the question is how many States will follow the ex- 

ample of South Carolina ? 
If we were to judge by the rejoicing in so many Slave States 
blaze of illuminations, the firing of cannon, the thunder of 
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t Atlantic; if we 
rs: we should 


he ‘tremendous booming over the 
judged by the tone of Southern speeches and writin, 

infer that the Union will shortly be at an end, Those who favem 
| absolute secesssion, for better for worse, are report d to be a de- 
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| noisy mob silences the thoughtful leaders; a community n- 
| timent creates an outburst of sympathy with the Pal: 2 


| and, acting on the vague idea of ** moving out to move back again, 


| the whole of the South seems disposed to secede, some with mere, 
it hostile feeling which animates South C 
thdrawing, the South, as a | 
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f this kind are very great. itis 

bind than to bind up again; to break up a long and 
nthan to renew it by a treaty of peace. What 
Union which cannot be done within it, 
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are eager to break up the Union, and found a Southern Con- 
federacy. 

Nor is there more harmony at Washington than in the South. 
The Special Committee of the Senate has refused to concur in Mr. 
(rittenden’s compromise resolutions: and the Committee of the 
House made no progress. The members for South Carolina had 
notitied the secession of their State, and had retired; but the 
Speaker had refused to strike their names off the rolls, The 
withdrawal of these gentlemen, and the delegation of three com- 
inissioners to negotiate with the President for the surrender of 
the forts at Charleston and the apportionment of South Carolina’s 
share of the national debt, complete the formalities of the seces- 
sion, and throw upon the Federal Government the duty of taking 
official note of the revolutionary action of South Carolina. 

So far we might be disposed to give up all hope of a eompro- 
mise which should lead to a temporary settlement. In the whole 
history of the slavery question, the South has forced concessions 
from the North at the last moment, and has broken them when- 
ever it seemed expedient to do so, The domestic history of the 
Union is a history of those conquests and compromises; and there 
are some reasons for believing that the series is not yet at 
an end, Mr, Buchanan has steadily resisted every inducement 
to use force against the seceders, although he notitied, in his 
Message, that the officers commanding in the Federal forts 
have orders to resist attacks; and, with a view of the more 
effectually doing so, the small garrison in Charleston harbour 
having first, it is said, destroyed Fort Moultrie, have retired into 
Fort Sumpter, an impregnable position. Then Mr. Seward, 
speaking at Boston, predicts scttlement within two months. ‘If 
we keep entirely cool,” he said, ‘ and entirely calm, and entirely 
kind, a debate will ensue which will be kindly in itself; and it 
will very soon prove either that we are wrong—and we shall con- 
cede to our offended brethren—or else that we are right, and they 
will come back into fraternal relations with us.” A sanguine view, 
we admit, but one that talks of concession. He counts upon the 
potency of “the necessities which made the Union exist,” in 
bringing men to reason, and contrasts them with the short-lived 
and ephemeral passions of men opposed to them. What Mr. Se- 
ward contemplates is an amendment of the Constitution; but we 
are bound to say that Mr. Seward, at Washington, was among 
those who resisted Mr. Crittenden’s compromise. Nevertheless, 
we have these three facts—Mr. Buchanan’s refusal to use coercion ; 
Mr. Seward’s talk of compromise ; and the active exertions of the 
moderate men of the South to effect a compromise. ‘‘ The Re- 
publican party,” writes the New York correspondent of the 
Times, ‘is rapidly dividing into those who will make con- 
cessions to the seceders, and those who wish to enforce the 
laws of the country.” At the same time, it is impossible to over- 
look the language of the Sprinyficld Journal, reputed to be Mr. 
Lincoln’s organ. So long as South Carolina does not obstruct the 
collection of revenue in the ports or violate any other Federal law, 
she will not be out of the Union ; but if she violate the law, ‘‘ then 
comes the tug of war.” If the overt act takes place on or after 
the 1st of March, the duty of enforcing the law will devolve upon 
Mr, Lincoln. ‘Mr. Lincoln will perform that duty. Disunion 
by armed force is treason, and treason must and will be put 
down at all hazards.” ‘This language contrasts with that of Mr. 
Seward, and with that imputed to Mr. Lincoln himself, which is 
conciliatory and not menacing. But should Mr. Lincoln’s deeds 
be more decisive than his words, and should he attempt to coerce 
South Carolina, one cannot see how a civil war is to be avoided, 
This is a comparatively remote contingency, and it is more hkely 
that Mr. Lincoln may have to front at least the whole of the Cotton 
States than that he will have to deal with South Carolina alone, 

None can foresee the issue of this tremendous conflict, at pre- 
sent confined to words. Looking irom the Charleston point of 
view, secession seems inevitable. It will be miraculous 
if the other slave States escape the contagion, generated in that 
heated and pestiferous soil. Looking from the clearer heights of 
history, glancing the eye along that proud array of conquests 
made by the threat of secession; we receive impressions producing 
an inclination to believe, that sceession itself will only add one 
more triumph to the list. Looking over the broad field of the 
Union, and below the changing surface of contemporary facts, 
we see distinctly at work elements which must cause disruption 
at some future day. The tempest has long been gathering, and 
now we hear its first mutterings in earnest. ‘There may be 
another delusive pause, another hour of grace, another season of 
seeming calm, but in the end, the storm will burst, and the two 
principles enclosed in the bond of 1789 will enter into open con- 
tlict. ‘There is no way to avert it, but by recurring to the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Jefferson, and that we cannot hope to 
see in our day. 

A GREAT SOCIAL WANT. 
WHENEVER a commercial crisis, a severe frost, or a hard season 
invades, and one or the other frequently intrude, we tind our- 
selves without any effective means of relieving distress, and even 
of making the most of those funds which are supplied by the 
wealthy with no grudging hand. The poor are always with us, 
but how terrible their lot in this mid-winter of 1560-61! We 


know that winters like the present are sure to recur at intervals ; 
we know that when they do not occur want of employment may 
reduce thousands in this vast metropolis to the verge of deat 

hunger and cold ; we know that a’panie may produce like effects ; 
yet we goon from year to year, and devise no organization on a 
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is 
comprehensive scale for the purpose of distributing the funds th 
may be available. Charity works among us through the ageney 
of Societies, police courts, trusted individuals, improvised coy. 
mittees. It has happened this year that societies do not pull wel 
together, and benevolent intentions are frustrated, while the poo 
pine and die ; that Police Magistrates object to be made relieyjp 
officers, and with some reason, though we say honour to thoy 
who do not so object ; while the legal agencies for the relief o 
destitution, the parishes and unions, always fail more or less; ang 
not a week passes without some Magistrate rebuking parish ay. 
thorities for harshly refusing shelter and food to some poor creg. 
ture, anold man, a boy, a girl, a sickly woman, who is compellej 
to sleep away hunger in ten or twenty degrees of frost. 

Now, we are not complaining of the seltishness of the rich, 
Money is always ready to pour forth for the relief of misfortune: 
and at Christmas all hearts are softened, all purse strings 
loosened. What we lament is, the absence of any enlarged play 
for the administration of casual charity in seasons of dire seye. 
rity. The poor know that itis vain to trust in tlhe power 
goodwill of boards of guardians. Taken severally, even guardians 
will indulge in the luxury of benevolence. Taken collectively, 
they have flinty hearts. To assist in filling the void, magis. 
trates may become relieving officers, but it is no part of their 
dutr. Societies, acting without concert, or with imperfeetly 
euncertet action, ouly approximately fulfil the function they un- 
In the meantime, hundreds linger in misery. What 
seems to be required is an organization, sufficiently centralized ty 
collect funds, sufficiently localized to distribute them promptly 
and with effect, and capable of springing almost spontaneously 
into action on the appearance of excessive cold and widely-spread 
hunger. Were the parish vestries trustworthy, they would form 
the best possible machinery. But they are not so ; and while they 
are not so, some such organization as that we have described alon 
can meet the difficulties of the case. Better some waste, some 
abuse and misappropriation, than that thousands should suffer be- 
cause there is no effective agency to bring charity, with her ange 
face, to soothe the wretched, cheer the despairing, and snatch the 
young and the old from untimely graves, by administering a little 
timely relief. London, we know, is too big for almost every 
social and political purpose, but it ought not to be too big for the 
effective and aadliek administration of those funds which the 
wealthy and comparatively wealthy are ever ready to pile up, 
when properly appealed to, and when they feel a reasonable s- 
curity their offerings will be properly applied. What scems de- 
sirable is something analogous to the ‘‘ house to house visitation” 
that was adopted when the cholera appeared last among us. It 
may be said that this is easy in a provincial town; but what was 
not impossible when we had cholera to defeat cannot be in- 
possible when our foe is death from starvation. A little for- 
sight, energy, single-heartedness, and the thing can be done 
but when done, the machinery should be kept bright and ready 
to spring into activity as soon as the enemy reappears. 
RAILWAY INCIDENTS. 

We have come to regard the loss of human life almost as a matter 
of course in railway travelling; we make it a question of arith- 
metical proportion, that out of so many million traveilers the eou- 
tingencies of casualty will produce the death of many score and th 

permanent injury of three times as many more. So far have w 
carried out this notion, that we adopt the science of insurance # 
the proper mode upon which to meet the financial consequences « 
loss of life and limb, and we cheerfully contribute an addition t 

our railway fares in order to secure to our families the benefit « 
a provision in the event of the loss of life, or compensation to our- 
selves for the loss of a limb. Hence we abstain from rigidly it- 
vestigating the causes which produce the casualties we call acc- 
dents, but which in reality are only ‘neidents consequent upo 
conditions precedent. Preéminently is this observation proved bs 
the misadventures upon our rails within ten days past. It seems 
as if it is not so much directors and managers that are to blame, 
as locomotive and carriage builders who supply the companies with 
the rolling stocks. The present frost has disclosed the faults o 
iron, and in snapping the tires of wheels and axles has compelled 
an examination into the construction of our railway vehicles and 
the materials of which they are composed. The two accidents o 
the recently opened London, Chatham, and Dover line, and one 
the Shrewsbury and Hereford, as well as minor accidents on othe 
lines which we ion elsewhere noted, were only the natural results ¢ 
the action of frost upon bad iron, some of which would have produce! 
mischief hereafter in the finest of weather. Most unexpectedly, 
the public have had this proved upon the highest authority. 4 
the first case, Professor Pole, of University College, was a passet- 
ger, and on the spot he made an investigation. He found some 
wide gaps between the joints of the rails, one of which he mea 
sured and found to be two and five-eighths inches, and several 
less in width. The tire of the wheel on the guard’s van wa 
also found broken, and Professor Pole, a person competent to give 
an opinion as an ‘*‘ expert,” pronounced it to ‘‘consist of two qua 
lities of metal, the inner part not being of good quality, but very 
crystallized, having large crystals, and unequal in its texture. 

This was the part, said the Professor to the Coroner’s Jury, “ 
which the safety of the whole depended when the outer patt, 
which is assumed to be of steel, is worn down.” The outer pot 
tion of the wheel was of good quality, but Mr. Pole pointed out 
that the tire had not been bored through its whole depth where # 
fitted on the rim of the wheel as it ought to have been. Inaddi 
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there was an old fracture in the tire, so that exactly 
nt might have been produced as a result in the 
best of weather ; all that the frost did was to create an immediate 
test for the surrounding iron which possibly would have stood the 
strain but for the fracture. — : 

In the second case, it is in the wheel of a locomotive that we 
find the defective workmanship: there was a horn plate wanting, 
and wanting because it was composed of bad iron. Mr. Martley, 
the locomotive superintendent, says, at the inquest, “ There is no 
doubt but that the break shows faults in the iron; but I cannot 
tell whether they are old breaks. There is no doubt that the 
fault existed before the breaking which caused the accident, but 
how long I am unable to say.” He admits that “ the quality of 
the iron is not first-rate ;” his reason for saying so is the same as 
Professor Pole’s; it is ‘* erystallized and sl ort grained,” Na- 
turally, the Coroner asks if that sort of iron 1s more liable to 
« gecident” in frost than good iron, and Mr. Martley admits that 
it is so. Mr. Joseph Cubitt, the engineer, goes further than 
Mr. Martley, for he states that “ there are several fractures 
of different degrees, some of which are older than the others, 
showing that the iron must have gone at different times.” Mr, 
Aveling, an independent enginecr, confirms this testimony. Thus 
we have it clearly made out in the two inquests on the London, 
Chatham, and Dover line, that the tires of wheels were made of 
iron likely to break at any time ; and all that the frost did was 
simply to hasten the natural result of inferior workmanship, 
which, some day, when there Was no frost to put forward as an 
apology, would have terminated in fatal casualty. 

If we wanted proof of this, we have only to go to the third 
accident, that on the Shrewsbury and Hereford line, where two 
lives were sacrificed by a bad tire on a wheel. Mr. Jettreys, the 
locomotivesuperintendent, examined the wheel; he found noflaws 
nor fractures ; the carriage had only the day before left the hands 
of the workmen who had repaired it, and Mr. Jeffreys entirely 
traces the accident to the frost. Buta juryman, who speaks as a 
practical man, says he has examixed the iron, and he pronounced 
it “ very bad iron for the purpose.” The juror narrows the issue 
to the quality of the iron used; Mr. Jeffreys widens the issue to 
the extent of making it a question whether railway trains ought 
to run during frosty weather, for says Mr. Jeffreys, the iron “ I 
consider is a very good serviceable iron ;” and he adds a statement 
which, if correct, induces us to pause and caleulate the risk of a 
railway journey in weather like this: “the iron of which these 
wheels and axles are made is of the same make as that used by 
the bulk of railway companies, and is not selected for its ey 2 
ness.” Then it comes to this, that we have no iron which can be 
relied on for safety at all that money can buy. We must, there- 
fore, accept the hazard of a railway journey and put up with the 
evil, as Mr. Jeffreys gives us no hope of protection against frost. 
But will Mr. Jeffreys go the length of advising his Board of 
Directors that this is so; for if he does, they are bound as honest 
men to tell the publie of the risk. 

These and other accidents raise the question as between rail- 
way directors and their builders and contractors of negligence, 
and between the public and the companies of deceit. For every 
passenger naturally expects to be safely conveyed to his journey’s 
end ; it is his contract, and it is no exeuse to say that contractors 
and builders have furnished bad materials or imperfect work- 
manship. The companies have got that for which they paid; the 
builders have given that for which they were paid. If companies 
chose to trust to the honour of engine or carriage builders, they 
may rely upon it that advantage will be taken of their laches to 
furnish imperfect materials. Looking at the whole of the evi- 
dence in these cases we are startled at the peril we encounter ; 
Mr. Pole points out breaks and bad qualities in iron; Mr. Mart- 
ley and Mr, Cubitt do the same; Mr. Aveling tells us that he has 
seen much worse iron used for the same purposes; and Mr. Jef- 
freys confirms the whole of them when he tells us that his “ very 
good serviceable iron” is used by the bulk of companies. If the 
** much worse iron” Mr. Aveling describes, is the same as the 
e Gig good serviceable iron” of Mr. Jeffreys, how fearful is our 
risk, 
bad and frequent enough, but bad construction is worse. We 
have some chance of escape from the first ; there is but little from 
the last, for in all the incidents we are told that the “ring” from 
the wheels was sound before starting the trains. Clearly our tests 
are imperfect. There is one remedy we have never tried ; indi- 
vidual responsibility. What the position of a captain of a ship 
is, so ought the position of a railway guard to be. We ought to 


tion to this, - 
the same incide 


have some one person travelling with the train, and sharing all | 


its dangers, who shall be accountable, and record all the features 
of the journey from the making up and examination of the loco- 
motive and carriages composing a train to its journey’s end. 
Railway companies escape because no one is personally responsible 
for the exercise of reasonable care; an “accident” happens from 
a collision, and the blame is distributed over half a dozen people ; or 
from a broken tire, and we are referred back to the builders, It is 
idle to expect the customers of companies te put up with such 
pleas, and the time is now arrived for the application of such 
skill and intelligence in the railway system as we exact from ship- 
captains in the science of navigation. There is no difference 
between a journey on land and a voyage by sea, unless it is that 
the latter oe never passed into the category of incorporation, 
where all personal responsibility is extinguished. 


So now we have to deal with a new danger ; collisions are | 
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CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS,“ 
To the accident that “‘ Dido” was a theme allotted to a school- 
boy, an accident not much more uncommon than that which led 
Newton to reveal the law of gravity, the world is indebted for 
the surprising discoveries lately made on the site of the ancient 
Punic capital. Their author had written about Dido in his boy- 
hood, pitying and admiring her with his whole heart; and when 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen he stood upon the very scene 
of her sad story, his old enthusiasm revived with a force that 
determined the subsequent tenour of his life. He applied him- 
self to the study of Carthaginian history and the Punic lan- 
guage, often visited the site of Dido’s city, and gradually became 
possessed with the belief that some relics of its former greatness 
might still be found under the pulverized remains of the Roman 
city that had been reared upon itsruins. It wasa solitary belief, 
opposed to the convictions of all preceding investigators, and to 
the often-repeated assertion of poets and historians, that nothing 
but dust and earth remained of ancient Carthage—etiam periere 
tuine, ‘I was prepared,” says Sir Grenville Temple, describing 
his first visit to Carthage, ‘‘ to see but few vestiges of its former 
grandeur ; it had so often suffered from the devastating effects of 
war, that I knew many could not exist; but my heart sank 
within me, when, ascending one of its hills (from whose summit 
the eye embraces a view of the whole surrounding country to the 
edge of the sea), 1 beheld nothing more than a few scattered and 
shapeless masses of masonry. Yes, all vestiges of the splendour 
and magnificence of the mighty city had indeed passed away, and 
its very name is now unknown to the present inhabitants.” 
** Giace l’alto Cartago : a pena i segni 
Dell ’alte sue ruine il lido serba, 
Muoiono le citta, muoiono i regni ; 
Copri i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba. : 
—(Ger. Lib. xv., 90.) 
** Great Carthage low in ashes cold doth lie ; a 
Her ruins poor, the herbs in height can pass ; 
So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 
Their pride and pomp lie hid in sand and grass. 
—(Fairfar.) 

Although Dr. Davis stood high in favour with the late Bey of 
Tunis, many years elapsed before he could overcome the religious 
and political prejudices, and the court intrigues, that stood in the 
way of his design. At last, by much perseverance, he obtained 
yermission to excavate; his offer to employ it for the public 
Penetit, and to hand over whatever antiquities he might discover 
to the trustees of the British Museum, was accepted by Lord 
Clarendon, on behalf of her Majesty’s Government; and ample 
means were placed at his disposal. The work began on the 11th 
of November, 1856, and was continued for months with much 
activity, in various places, but not with corresponding success. 
In choosing his ground, Dr. Davis had carefully studied the va- 
rious ground plans of ancient Carthage published in France and 
elsewhere, and had directed his researches in accordance with 
their indications, but the only result of such guidance was much 
unprofitable labour and many disappointments. Misled by the 
guesswork of the learned cametien, he found himself com- 
pelled to fall back on his own resources, after he had “ toiled most 
assiduously, with from forty to fifty men, for nearly three months, 
without realizing anything worth the labour of a single day.” 
He frankly admits that accident had a large share in the pro- 
duction of his first discovery, but it was an accident which he had 
the sagacity to turn to the best account. Happening one day to 
ride over the site of the Roman temple of Coclestis, the Astarte of 
the Pheenicians, a piece of wall attracted his attention, and he dis- 
mounted to examine it. The poverty of its material had evidently 
saved it from the ravages of the stone-grubbers, who had carried 
away allthe rest of the temple ; and thereabouts, he coneluded, 
lay the only chance of discovering anything ; for everywhere else 
the ground had been deeply searched in the work of spoliation, 
which had gone on for centuries. While he was making his ob- 
servations, he was himself not unobserved. The custodo of the 
French chapel, erected in memory of St. Louis, had his eye upon 
him, and coneluded from his long examination of so unattractive 
a ruin, that he had made a discovery of importance. The follow- 
ing morning, Dr. Davis, as he rode past the same place, saw, to 
his great surprise, the custodo and two other men digging busily 
at the foot of the wall. 

“And if ever in the course of my life I was actuated by a feeling of 
jealousy, it was when I beheld the result of their morning’s labour. It was 
the most magnificent piece of mosaic I had ever seen, and measured about 
four feet by two and a half. Three months of incessant anxiety and toil, 
without anything to show for it, was my painful experience, while a few 
hours’ labour rewarded him with such a gem of ancient art. My feelings 
were wrought up to such a pitch that I could scarcely bear to look at it; 
and the Frenchman, as if he could read the secret of my heart, not only 
continued loud in praise of his diseovery, but officiously cleaned away the 
earth still upon it, and pouring over it a jar of water, which he had ready at 
hand, disclosed to my view a richness of colour and an exquisiteness of de- 
sign which perfetly amazed me. To this day am I unable to say with cer- 
tainty whether the eustodo was actuated by a spirit of triumph (for he was 
aware of my want of success), or by a kindliness of disposition, in taking such 
pains to exhibit to me such a specimen of ancient art. I am inclined to 
think that the former was his motive. ‘Does this mosaic extend any 
further?’ Iasked him. ‘No, sir,’ he replied, laughing; ‘ you see here is 
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the wall, and how can it possibly extend beyond it? 
trench, and before it you see is this pit” Apparently he was right. 

The two speakers in this dialogue stood facing the wall. The 

iece of mosaic lay on the near side of it, just where it abutted at 
reeht angles on the trench. On the further side of the wall there 
was a mound, and opposite it, on the right-hand side of the 
trench, there was another, about fourteen feet high. The whole 
was in a hollow, about six feet below the surface of the adjoining 
tields. ‘The size of the design econvineed Dr. Davis that the mosaic 
originally covered a large area, and its abrupt termination at the 
wall was a clear proof that the latter was of more recent date, and 
built right through the ancient pavement. At once, then, he 
summoned his men to the spot, and set them to eut through the 
right- hand mound, Before evening closed, they had laid bare a 
large portion, measuring about fifteen feet by nine, of the magni- 
ficent pavement of which the custodo of St. Louis had on ly a frag- 
ment. This new piece presented, within a beautiful pattern of 
serolls, spirals. und foliage, two panels, with the figure of a 
priestess in each nearly complete, and a medallion bust of a god- 
dess in the right-hand corner. [t was evident that there must 


To the right i isa deep 


” 





have been a corre sponding ¢ medallion in each of the other corners | 


of the pavement, and one of these was to be sought fur under the 
mound on the left-hand side of the trench. The next two days 
were spent in removing that mound, and then another large por- 

tion of mosaic was disclosed, on which were oue panel and a me- 
dallion bust of Ceres, ‘* the most magniticent of the kind in ex- 
istence.” 

The position in which these relies were found affords very 
strong proof of their Punic origin. Before they were reached, 
two distinct._pavements were cut through, separated from each 
other by a stratum of earth about three or four feet thick, and 


mar king suecessive reconstructions at some considerable interval | 
of time between them. The uppermost pavement was undoubtedly | 


probably the next to it was also Roman, but the fact is 
not explicitly stated. It was separated by a depth of three or four 
inches trom the lowermost layer of mosaic, but it is evident that 
the existence of the latter was unknown to the buiiders of the second 
edifice, for otherwise they would not have broken through it to lay 
the foundation of an ordinary wall, The temple to which the 
grand mosaic belonged had perished by fire, as was shown by a 
thin stratum of charcoal which lay upon it; and Dr. Davis says, 
that ‘the presence of charcoal, or the action of fire in some other 
way, was always clearly traced upon those mosaics to which we 
assign 2 Punic origin.” <A very lnportant inference 
difierent origins of the three pavements, may also be drawn irom 
the character of the cements attached to them. The two upper 
layers were imbedded in an excessively hard cement, two inches 
thick and upwards, and composed of lime, pounded bricl ‘ks, anda 
sprinkling of ashes. The bed on which the lowermost pavement 
lay was much thicker, consisted apparently of lime alone, and 
had entirely lost its adhesive power. It could be eut through 
with perfect ease. On the other hand, the cement which had been 
used, not in imbedding, but in making the supposed Phenician 
mosaic, that is to say, in joining its pleces together, was much 
stronger than that used tor a similar purpose in the two floors 
above it. The tendency of these facts is obvious, and apparently 
irresistible. It is searcely possible to believe that the men who 
used such choice cement and such ill-made mortar were Romans. 
Lastly, the costume of the priestesses in the panels argues a Punic 
designer, for it is unlike anything which has come down to us 
from the hands of Greck or Roman artists. 

A Monsieur Beulé, who had spent seventy days in digging 
about the ruins of Carthage, has spoken with an air of authority 
about Dr. Davis's discoveries, denying that they reach back be- 
yond the Roman period, and his papers on the subject, endorsed 
by the Académie des lascriptions et Belles Lettres, has been pub- 
lished in the Joniteur, The writer states that the British ‘Ma- 
seum is indebted to Dr. Davis’s zeal for ‘‘a certain number of 
Roman and Byzantine mosaics and inscriptions ’’—and nothing 
more. Now, Dr. Davis declares that “‘M. Beulé never saw the 
mosaics he thus characterizes; and the inscriptions he meutions 
in connexion with Roman and Byzantine mosaics conve y, of 
course, the idea that they were either Latin or Greek, whereas 
they were all Pheenician.” Other critics argue from the exqui- 
site art displayed in the Davis mosaics, that they cannot belong 
to the period and the people that produced the clumsy and un- 
couth bas-reliefs, and the tracings of figures on the votive stones, 
which are beyond all doubt of a Punic date. As there is nothing 
new under the sun, there will no doubt be archwologists of the 
year of our Lord 4500 who will reason in the same way in 
similar cases. Should one of Landseer’s pictures perchance survive 


Roman ; 


until that time, there will be wiseacres who will deny that it could | 
have been the work ofan Englishman in the nineteenth eentur vy; for | 


what is there in common, they will ask, between its lifelike form, 


and the agar tag tigures of animals and monsters to be seen on | 


the heraldic tablets, which were certainly produced in England in 
that barbarous age ? Itis not unknown that religion, like heraldry, 


has been a great conservator of conventional sty les of art, and | 


that the rude figures which it sometimes prescribes are not always 
safe measures of the artistic capacity of their age. In spite of 
illogical inferences from misshapen rams, such as Ked Indians 


might have carved, the head of Astarte and the Horse upon P’unie | 


coins, sufficiently testify that Carthage was not ignorant of the 
arts, 
not a violent supposition that she derived the rudiments of art 
from the same people. 
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as to the | 


Letters were a gift of the Phenicians to Greece, and it is | 
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il, Luca ny —_ ot hers, combine in in bk aring testi 
2k uiciaus uta period when Greece wag 
e had not even entered school. The 
ner Todvéaidadoi, when the future 
in Africa had as yet no idea of the ru. 
ing been instruc ted by the Phenie ians, 
was in her t It was then no humiliation to the 
Romans to learn likewise from the Vlcenicians themselves, when the oppor= 
| tunity offered itself, From the Pu nicians they learned the art of con. 
structing ships; from them they! ithesledge used in threshin: * ont 
the corn, and actually called by Varro Pa nicum plostelium, a Punic or Car. 
thaginian cart; from _ Carthaginians, too, they learned how to pave 
theirroads. If, then, the Romans were in the habit of borrowing from the 
C arthaginians, why shi puld it | usidered anything so very extraordi nary 
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if we say thai they learned from them likewise the art of making mosaic 
pavement : th were only introduced into Rome 
| ” ° 
(as I liny visited the ruins of her fal len rival, 
sutticient und the resemblance there exists be- 
| tween the Pompeian mosaic me of those we dug up at Carthage 


(which unquestionably apperiain to tue Roman era) tends greatly to corro- 
vorate this 0; inion. 

There can be but one opinion as to the consummate ability with 
which Dr. Davis accor oenplished his most interesting enterprise, 
and the exceeding value of his discoveries. We cannot speak so 
favourably of his book, It is ill-written and very ill-arranged, 
These are faults which wiete. be endured with more or less pa- 
tience; but we cannot so easily forgive either the author or the 
publisher for sending forth such a large mass of heterogencous 
matter without an index, or evena tolerably full table of contents, 


WOOK'’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY 
Dr. Hoox, following the example ef Hume, who has clustered 
the facts of English: history *‘ around a central personage, and 
p vurtrayed the priu ciples: ot the age in connexion with the cha- 
| racter of the sovereign,” has published the first volume of a work 
which is designed to be a history of the Church of England, so 
conceived that ee a cal events are grouped round the figure 
| of each successive Archbishop of Canterbury. This plan has no 
doubt its advantages, but these advantages are not without a com- 
pensating drawback. To us at heal it seems scarcely possible to 
combine historical completeness with biographical unity and in- 
| terest. The history of the ‘iaeieteen Chureh is one thing ; 
the history of the Archbis] hops oi Canterbu ry isanother. Exhaus- 
tive treatment of thesubjcetsuf government, ceremonial and ritual of 
the early national Church of this country, can hardly be expected 
of an hist ori: an, whose plan does not inelude even the biography 
of the Arch York. Bearing in mind the necessary 
limitations conse uc nt on the adoption of such a plan, and over- 
nference and inaccuracy of state- 
pinion that Dr. Hook, one of the 
of English ecclesiasties, has pro- 
history which deserves grateful re- 
his own communion, and which 
rotit, even by those who are op- 
posed to Anglie im doctrine and j rineiple. There are in this volume 
a philosophical breadth of view, and liberality of sentiment, a 
sympathy with sain life a + modern civilization which are 
very creditable to Dr vhich it is pleasant to recognize 
in one of the more prominent of our English Churchmen. For 
instance, in discussing the question of mediwval miracles, Dr. 
Hook regi ards the economy Gf means, which we see in the opera- 
tions of nature as a presumption against their reality, while he 
very rightly refuses to pronounce every Thaumaturgus an im- 
postor. In his view, the credulity of the age, and the instinctive 
tendency of the undisciplined mind to exaggerate an occurrence 
which it cannot ¢ xplain into 2 miracle, intluenced alike the 
wonder-worker, and the wonde Tesee-er 5 al nd whereas *‘we” he 
adds, ‘‘should think it sinful to give credit to the report of a 
miracle without carefully examin ing the evidence, the ancients 
were too much inclined to regard an investigation of evidence not 
as a legitimate exercise of our reason, but as an indication of an 
infidel temper, or a wantof faith.” In this respect the Church, he 
thinks, becomes more enlightened, as the world advances in age. 
**In these days the ordinary Cl riatis an, ¢ taught to use the world without 
abusing it; to blend the duties of emplative with those of an active 
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life; to distinguish between self-discipline and asceticism; to aim at prace 
tical usefulness, instead of a theoretical unatttinable perfection; to take 
lessons in heavenly love through the endearments of don stic life; to per- 


ceive how Cliistianity is intended not to create ang but to elevate hu- 
man nature, tre uining it for ma nly Virtue; and to per inate between true 
religion, based upon divine love and s ound morality, and the sentiments ality 
and mere romance of an enervs ating superstition, is supe rior to the greatest 
saints of the middle age, to whom, at the same tine, we te nder the homage 
of a charitable respect, since they by their virtues, exhibited under more 
difficult circumstances, prep: the way for that better order of things 
which we are permitted to enjoy.” 
In this generous and appreciative spirit, the Dean of Chichester 
As revie wed the lives and actions of the heroes of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; neither concealing their weaknesses nor he ssitating 
to proclaim his belief in their sincerity and virtue. he facts 
connected with the missions of St. Augustine and Theodorus, are 
| simply and clearly related. The common object of these two 
| eminent men was to promote the unity of the English Church; 
but, ** when Au gustine thought of himself, Theodorus thought only 
of the cause ; when “ Augustine had laid down the law, Theo- 
dorus invited discussion.” 

The alleged miraculous concomitants of the simultaneous conver- 
sion of ten thousand Anglo-S axons, W hich some have found it difli- 
cult tounderstand, without attribu ting it to Divine interposition, are 
by Dr. Hook explained as the consequences of the extraordinary ex- 
By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 
Published by Bentley, 
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<joment which prevailed in the kingdom of Kent. The mission 
of ‘A wustine, in fact, was attended by mental phenomena, such as 
poe a among the Jansenists in France, or were witnessed in 
se and under the preaching of Wesley. When passions, 
ns Sey and expectations are excited, when enthusiasm aga 
the very verge of insanity, fact will be associated with fiction, = 

« sensations mistaken for revelation.” * It is satisfactory, r. 
Hook resumes, “ to know that the hypocrites and impostors soon 
pass away, while the sincere, in course of time, cool down into 


wee 
orn dutingaishing the reformation of Alfred from that of Theo- 
dorus, our historian remarks that, while both recognized the 
dependence of true religion on a good education, the latter 
converted the monasteries Into schools, while Alfred erected schools 
independent of the monasteries. The reformation of ( ido, with 
its triple division of—l1, Separation ot married clergy from their 
wives; 2. The expulsion of the secular clergy from their cathe- 
drals; and 3. The introduction of the Benedictine rule into the 
monasterie 


Chichester. wer 5 . ae : 
und purpose of this fanatical Churchman, and vindicates his 


memory from the aceusation, brought against him in some of the 
history books, of being implicated in the detestable proceedings 
which so disgraced the merciless enemies ot Elgiva. Soon after 
the mutilation and death of this unhappy woman, her husband 
was found dead at the place where her sufferings had ended. 
Edwy died in October, 958, and Odo in the paar June, so 
that he could not possibly have been concerned in this flagitious 
ansaction. 

“i taendie of Dunstan which follows the sketch of Odo’s 
life, does ample justice to the intellect of one ‘* whose — is in 
the first rank of ecclesiastical statesmen, such as Becket, Wolsey, 
Laud, (?) Richelieu, and Mazarin.” Dr. Hook, however, scarcely 
joins Lappenberg or Palgrave in acquitting the great Archbishop 
of contriving the apparent accident so favourable to himself and 
his cause. é 

of his age in moral questions, and holds that the artifice imputed 
to him was not, in the ethical judgment of the tenth century, 
more iniquitous than the stratagems resorted to in war to surprise 
and overpower an enemy. unstan’s is probably oneof the cases 


s, is far from obtaining the approval of the Dean of | 
He, however, sees a stern grandeur in the character | 


He thinks that Dunstan was certainly not in advance | 





in which the guilt or innocence of the accused party can never be 
satisfactorily established. It would help but little to determine 
the issue in this particular instance, if we could ascertain the 
ecclesiastical theory on this subject, and could point out how far, 
and on what oecasions, this desperate policy was carried into effect. 
Still we should like to learn whether medieral Chureh strategy 
sanctioned such artifices as that affiliated on Dunstan, and what 
precedents the Dark ages afford for such sharp practice among 
the administrators of ecclesiastical empire. Meanwhile, we shall 
give Dunstan the benetit of the doubt, believing him to be one of 
those magnificent, if irregular and erring spirits, who are born to 
be misinterpreted by a world, which they strive, as best they can, 
to coerce into order. In Mr. William Smith’s striking tragedy of 
Athelwold—one of three dramas, which, however unsuited to the 
stage, must ever be read with admiration by all who can appre- 
ciate subtile thought, lofty conception, and fine poctry—the cha- 
racter of Dunstan is drawn with skill and truth, though exhibited 
rather, perhaps, through its infirmities, its fanaticism, and its im- 
periousness, than through its commanding statesmanlike activi- 
ties. In this poetical representation Dunstan, appears— 
* ¢ As’ one of those who war with folded arms 

Against the mighty; who, with tranquil brow, 

In the pale majesty of thought control 

This boisterous world of seeptres and of swords.” 

Judged by any abstract standard of right, there is much in the 
priestly as in the kingly ideal of former times that we must re- 
gard with grave disapproval ; but, looking at the past develop- 
ment of humanity, we do not very well see how the Dunstans, the 
Gregories, the Ambroses, could have been dispensed with, nor 
how these stern rulers of men could have been made wiser, or 
better, or other than they were. Falling on an age of supersti- 
tion, their policy and their practice were unavoidably infected 
with superstition. We may commend them for the good they 
did, without accepting the evil which they mixed with it, or ad- 
miring the weapons which they employed to do it. 

There are passages in Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops on 
which we might comment; as that which refers the foundation of 
Papal supremacy to the carly establishment of an appellate juris- 
diction in Rome; that which illustrates the monastic life and 
costume; and that in which, comparing the art of reading in 
the middle ages to an elegant accomplishment, like the art of 
drawing now, he corrects the vulgar jerror which identifies in- 
ability to read, on the part of our remote ancestors, with entire 
and unconditional ignorance. These, and many other passages, 
which, for the general student of history, supply curious informa- 
tion or interesting narrative, we must leave unnoticed. 

_ Dr. Hook’s volume is written in plain, sensible English. With 
little pretension to beauty of style or power of representation, 
with no remarkable originality or extraordinary erudition, it is 
yet entitled to what it will certainly obtain—a more than usual 
share of popular attention and approbation. 

MACKNIGHT’S LIFE OF BURKE,* 

Tur first two volumes of this work hav been so long before the 
public, and their general character is @ well known, that it is 


unnecessary to discuss it again upon the appearance of a third 
* History of the Life and Times of Edmund 


Volume 11], 


irke. By Thomas Macknight. 


Published by Chapman and Hall, 


| 


| 


volume, which harmonizes in all respects with its predecessors. 
To come, therefore, at once to what is newest in this volume, we 
proceed to notice the author’s defence of Burke against certain 
imputations, which have lately been cast upon his memory, 
through the medium of ‘the same literary journal which... . 
has contained very able defences of Bacon and Penn for conduct 
which their greatest admirers must admit at least to require some 
defence.” ‘This is indeed a strange conjunction of dissimilar 
spirits in thesame tabernacle. It is singular also, that it should 
have been reserved for the present age, which is rather fonds of 
whitewashing the black sheep of history, to discover that Burke 
was guilty of pecuniary malpractices, not suspected by his bit- 
terest enemies while he lived, and not made patent since his 
death by any cirect evidence. This is a strange inversion of the 
result which is commonly expected from the judgment of pos- 
terity. The appeals which good and great men have often made 
to its verdict have been prompted by the conviction, which all 
experience confirms, that the charges preferred against any man 
in his lifetime are often found to err largely in excess, but never 
in defect, and that contemporary judgment is never too much 
tempered by faith and charity. All attempts at posthumous de- 
famation, be the subject of them who he may, are to be reze™ded 
with extreme suspicion, for hardly has any man ever quittea uiis 
world a debtor to it for its merciful opinion, or without having 


P . rr 
incurred at least as much evil report as he fairly deserved. At 


all events, it must be admitted with Dr. Macknight, that “it is 
against the most ordinary notions of justice or fairness to seek to 
stigmatize a great statesman, philosopher, and philanthropist on 
an assumption which cannot be substantiated, and even to con- 
sider the absence of evidence to the contrary as a direct proof of 
guilt. What patriot or hero could be considered spotless, if what- 
ever was unexplained in his private life was at once, and as a 
matter of course, to be unhesitatingly set down to his diseredit ? 
It is not for the biographer of a noble man of genius to prove a 
negative. Those who make the charges against him, should 
themselves bring forward their proofs, and bring very unques- 
tionable vouchers indeed.” Now, this is precisely what Burke’s 
new accusers have not done. Instead of proofs, they offer vague 
allusions and conjectures, and shrink from plain statements of 
fact. They desire to be told categorically how it was that Burke 
acquired his estate at Beaconstield. We tind him entering 
Parliament, say they, ‘fa poor man; he suddenly becomes the 
proprictor of a mansion and an estate, and is even found to be 
driving about with four black horses in his carriage. Whence 
came the money that enabled him to do this? There appears to 
beno other way of accounting for it, than by supposing he had 
been engaged in illicit stockjobbing, and therefore, we assume 
that he gained it in that way. His brother Richard, and his 
cousin William, are known to have been speculators in India 
Stock ; and what can be more likely that he too was engaged in 
the same pursuit, infamously inconsistent as it was with his 
duties as a legislator ? 

[It is not necessary for the vindication of Durke’s good name 
that these questions should be explicitly answered, these arbitrary 
assumptions formally refuted. It happens, however, that facts 
are not wanting Which may be set against them both. Edmund 
Burke had no dealings in India Stock. ‘I never,’ he said to the 
Prussian gentleman, who asked his advice, *‘ had any concern in 
the funds of the East India Company.” When Lord Verney, who 
had been engaged, to his great loss, in transactions of that kind 
with William and Richard Burke, brought an action against Ed- 
mund as a partner in the business, Burke denied his obligation by 
aflidavit; the jury unhesitatingly believed him on his oath, and 
Lord Verney was nonsuited. Shall we be told at the present day 
that the jury gave a wrong verdict, and that Edmund Burke was 
a man not to be believed on his oath? There may be those, 
for aught we know, who, in their fanatical devotion to an ugly 
crotchet, would not shrink from making even such an assertion as 
this; but at least it is certain that those who hated Burke most 
rancorously while he lived, tacitly admitted that he had sworn 
what was true. During the fourteen years of burke’s long war- 
fare with the corruption of Indian officials, when he publicly laid 
before the Court of Directors certain heads of inquiry into the 
misconduct of Paul Benfield; and during the whole course of the 





| impeachment, when all the records of the India House were laid 


open to Hastings for his defence, if the slightest imputation could 
have been made against Burke with respect to any transaction 
in East India Stock, it would have been at once known, and have 
been most industriously exaggerated into an enormous crime, 
But nothing of the kind ever occurred. A critic at the present 
day may rest assured that,in respect to the affairs of India, it is 
not for him to find out anything to Burke’s discredit that could 
possibly have escaped the rancour and malice of the Paul Bentields, 
Major Seotts, Sir Elijah Impeys, and the whole tribe of Eastern 
offenders with whom Burke was perpetually at war. 

It is not true that Burke was a penniless adventurer one year, 
and the possessor of an estate worth twenty-three thousand pounds 
the next. ‘ He had inherited, in 1765, the property of his brother 
Garret. This is no assumption, as his letters to the Nagles show 
him coming into possession, and acting in the kindest and most 
considerate manner to his late brother’s dependants. As we do 
not find any mention of this Irish property after he had purchased 
his English estate, this inheritance was evidently sold, in order 
that he might raise from it a portion of the money for Gregories,” 
No mystery was ever made of the manner in which he acquired 





that estate. A part of the purchase-money was borrowed, Lord 
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Rockingham being the principal lender; another person, whose { There are other affinities, also, between the two systems, as jy 
name was not concealed, lent five thousand pounds on a bond | their psychological doctrine, their cosmological proof of the exis. 
which was not liquidated until very many years after it was | tence of God, and their ethics and theology. Ackermann eye, 
given; and Richard and William Burke advanced something, but | points out a similarity in their common historical circumstances 
certainly not the largest amount. They were prosperous enough | contrasting the supposed celestial origin of Plato with the incar. 
in 1768 to do this, and it cannot be pretended that Edmund was | nation of the Saviour, and comparing Plato’s warfare with th. 
guilty of an impropriety in accepting their aid. All these loans, | Sophists to Christ’s contention with the Pharisees. The clos 
as well as every other debt left due by him, were paid before his | resemblance of the general ethical teaching, and even the verbg 
widow died ; but it is well known that, in spite of the affluence ! parallelisms of the two systems, cannot fail to excite the Surprise 
imputed to him by his latest calumniators, he was burdened with | of the less erudite reader. In a summary estimate of the phj. 
debt as long as he lived. losophy of Plato and the revelation of Jesus, in the concluding 
‘*When some of the circumstances are examined which have been so chapter of his work, Dr. Ackermann at once recognizes the Clains 
greedily seized upon as grounds of justification for these charges, every im- | of Platonism to an equality with the Christian faith, and indicat 
artial person must be amazed at their insignificance. About the year 1846, the ground of its inferiority to revealed religion a 
Mr. Edward Jesse was shown at Beaconsfield, an old man, who had been | “© ts oe : eye : : 
Burke's gardener. He inhabited a miserable hovel, was reduced to great | . e cannot regard the heathen doctrines of religion and ethics, without 
distress, and was allowed, not perhaps to the credit of the rich landowners — otnination of their often sar] savage | similarity to the Christian 
who had become possessed of Burke’s estate, to drag on a miserable exist- | The deeper we penetrate into the writings of the ancients, the less can we 
ence in extreme destitution. He loved to talk of his happier days, and of | W4"d off the conviction that on the side of doctrine they truly stand but litte 
the great man whom he had formerly served, and mentioned that his old behind Christianity ; they contain not only almost all the moral doctrines 
master had been accustomed to drive about with four black horses to his | “74 sublime sayings which the Gospel has given, but many of these ar 
carriage. Mr. Jesse recorded this statement in his Favourite Haunts, and ; ©Ye™ more sharply conceived and more beautifully preser-ted in the former 
it has been eagerly brought forward as one of the articles of charge in his — the latter ; and those Pehle ad who have nothing better to extol in 
strange impeachment of Burke’s moral integrity. What magnificence! it | Chrstanity than its * aris Sapa dle doctrines,” its . and moral sen. 
has been said. Four black horses to his carriage! Where could Burke find | t€@¢es, do not know what they are doing or saying. is truly not doctrine 
the money to maintain such a splendid equipage> Then of course follow a which — Christianity high above yoy history has mag or diffused 
reiteration of the hints about gambling in India Stock, and Heaven only | “S religion. Noble and Divine truths have om taught by non-Christian 
knows what besides, But alas! that magnificence which might seem great | S*@¢S 1M almost the same purity and elev ation as by the Founder of Chris. 
to a starving old gardener, as represented by four black horses to a carriage, | U&™tY, whom it 1s intended bt greatly a ory — - ‘7 called the 
could have certainly been equalled by any ordinary country gentleman in — of N are But the ag gg = hee ce este _ Dea von life and 
Buckinghamshire of that day without his being obliged to mortgage his | *°¥° of the oly One = earth, the inearnation of cae Serene | ord —this, 
landed estate. Burke had much grass land. Four black horses could be fed ; ?° philosophy or speculation in the world ean effect like Christianity, since, 
by him at avery trifling expense. These horses, too, were accustomed to take a the proper creation of life is placed in no man’s power or might, and 
their turn at the plough, and when they were harnessed to his carriage, | 1st °f all in that of abstraction. . 
they were quite as much a necessity as a luxury, as any one may satisfac- We cannot attempt, on the present occasion, to show how far 
torily convince himself, who, even at the present day, will try to drive a | we think Dr. Ackermann’s philosophical views well grounded, or 
coach up the steep hills and are | roads round Beaconsfield. It would be | how far we accept his parallel between Platonism and Chris. 
ludicrous, if it were not melancholy, to see such flimsy materials attempted | tianity. In some respects, we profoundly differ from this accom- 
to be made the groundwork ef such heavy meng oie plished thinker and attractive writer, but such divergence of 
The four black horses were never seen in London, where their | opinion does not prevent us from expressing our sincere admira- 
master spent much the greater portion of his time; they were | tion of his thoughtful, eloquent, and beautiful treatise, nor from 
left at Beaconsfield while he was engaged in his legislative duties. | pecommending it as-an instructive and fascinating exposition of 
Nor did he in any other respect rene the habits of an opulent | }js yjows on the existence and nature of a common element in 
man. His domestic establishment in Gerrard Street, or in Duke | pjatonism and Christianity. 
Street, St. James’s, was of the humblest pretensions ; his table was ~—- 
very plainly supplied, and generally with provisions from his own | TRAVELS IN DENMARK.” 
farm, and ‘he lived like a plain English commoner, whose pecu- | DENMARK is not one of those countries which are strong in allure- 
niary resources were known to be of a very limited extent, and | ments for the generality of tourists, and many of the tribe will 
who was not ashamed of the narrowness of his fortune.’ Its | wonder why Mr. Marryat, with all the world before him where to 
narrowness was the result of his own deliberate choice, and sted- | choose his place of unrest, should have been content to take his 
fast adherence to what he believed to be the better part. At any | pleasure for two years under the harsh climate, and amidst the 
time during the many years of hopeless opposition in which he | dull scenery and still duller social life of Jutland and the Danish 
faithfully adhered to Lord Rockingham, rank and wealth would | archipelago, But Mr. Marryat did find much pleasure there, be- 
have been at once at his command, had he consented to act with the | cause he knew how to seek it in the right way, and the proof of 
Court; but he never swerved. Rather than desert Lord Rock- his success is here betore ,us in these two most agreeable and in- 
ingham, he declined, in 1772, the offer to go out to India, at the | structive volumes. Fallen as Denmark is from its high estate 
head of a Commission to regulate the affairs of the Company, | among the Powers of Europe, it is still a most interesting subject 
though in such a position, in those days, he must have had at his | of study for those travellers who come prepared to contemplate it 
feet at all the riches and power of the East. And this is the man in the same spirit in which its people now regard it. They, in- 
of whom we are asked to believe, upon the strength of a frivolous deed, ‘live in the past, in the memory of their own glorious his- 
conjecture, never heard of until more than sixty years after his | tory.” From the King to the peasant, they are a people of ar- 
death, that he stooped to make money by dishonourable practices ! | chwologists. Every castle and manor-house in the land has its 
It is shame enough for England to have allowed one high-souled well-remembered legends and traditions 3; SO have its runie and 
Englishman in the present century to endure without full redress | sepulchral stones, its tumuli, and its battle-fields. Its very bogs 
the living martydom of such an unmerited stigma; can she look | give up the bodies, dresses, and ornaments of ladies murdered 
without disgust on this new attempt to sully the memory of there 800 years ago. In the Copenhagen Museum of Norther 
one of the most illustrious of her dead ? Antiquities are preserved the black mummified body, the clothes 
—--—--- : and hair of a lady, which were discovered in 1835, three feet deep 
THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN PLATO.“ | in a bog near the manor of Haroldskjaer, which is still called 
Dr. ACKERMANY’S valuable treatise on the Platonic philosophy, | ‘‘ the bog of Gunhild.” There are also the wooden hooks 
ublished at Jena in 1835, has been translated from the German | by which she was pegged down to allay all fear of her rising 
y Mr. Asbury, and, although we have not been able to compare | again to torment her murderer. The learned professor Peter- 
his version with the original, yet we are inclined to believe it as | sen has pronounced the body to be that of the terrible Queen 
accurate as, on general grounds, we can discern it to be able and | Gunhild, and though his opinion is now much disputed, there ate 
satisfactory. | the remains of the woollen shirt in which the corpse was enveloped, 
Knowing the esteem with which Plato was regarded in the an- | and they accord with the tradition that Gunhild came last te 
cient Christian Church, the reflective reader will be prepared to! Jutland from the Orkneys, for the rags, after their long immer- 
learn that there are points of contact, as Dr. Shedd expresses | sion, show plainly the square pattern of a shepherd’s plaid tartan. 
it, between Platonism and Christianity. The Christian element Many more bodies of bogged ladies have turned up, and some 
in Plato presents itself, according to Dr. Ackermann, in the con- | may perhaps be yet discovered in our own island; for “in 
ception of a saving purpose. This conception manifests itself in | ancient times the punishment of drowning women in bogs was 
the ¢eleogical character of Plato’s speculations which continually | frequent, not in Denmark alone but also in Scotland ; and from 
recognize the ideas of object and purpose. To this teleogical | this is derived the right of the Scotch barons to have ‘ pit and 
spirit we must attribute the nobleness, sublimity, and dignified | gallows’ on their estates, as is mentioned in old manuscripts,” 
piety which the Platonic philosophy reveals. Moreover, the Pla- | the pits being ‘ad condemnatas feminas plectandas.” In one of 
tonic way of regarding the world and man resembles the Chris- | the ancient bye-laws of Nyborg, in the island of Funen, it is 
tian ; the Platonic endeavour to enlighten and bless all mankind | enacted “‘ that every quinde” (quean) detected in stealing or 
resembles the Christian; the Platonic faith in the existence of a| being in connivance with a thief, shall be condemned to be 
Divine power of Redemption is “‘a truly Christian one.” Pla- | hanged, but the sentence on account of her ‘‘ woman’s modesty” 
tonism, like Christianity, is monotheistic; like Christianity, it | shall be commuted to being ‘‘ buried alive.” But the remains of 
teaches the immortality and infinite value of the soul; the exis- | women thus tenderly treated for their modesty’s sake are not the 
tence of a state of retribution after death ; and like Christianity, | only things found in the bogs of Denmark. A few years ago, 2 
it considers sin as afflictive and corrupting, as ‘‘ robbing man of | man who was crossing a morass, in the island of Oxholm, sank 
his fairest joys here, and of heavenly bliss hereafter.” The Pla- | deep in the mud. On withdrawing his leg with some difficulty, 
tonic Republic again, regarded as a representation of that do- | he felt something hanging to it, which at first he imagined was 
minion which belongs to the Divine in the life of man, involun- {| a snake; but no, it was a massive neck-ring of solid gold, for 
tarily reminds us of the Christian theocracy or kingdom of heaven. | which he received at Copenhagen, where it may now be seen, the 
* The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic Philosophy, unfolded and sum of 500 dollars as its full value. ‘ ; 
gt forth by Dr. Ackermann, Arendeacn af Jom Tranlatet fou the Gezman | We have said that the minds of the Danish people are full 0 
Shedd, D.D., &c. Published by T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, * A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Copenhagen. By Horace Mar- 
and Co., London ; John Robertson, Dublin. ryat. Two volumes. Published by Murray. 
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~~) stories. A lady, who teaches in the poor schools of 
— “er Mr. Marryat that, on the morning when the 
en of Sir Henry Havelock’s death, ‘‘she found the 


whole of her school dissolved in tears, weeping their wong Sees 
out, for they looked upon him as their own countryman—the very 
Havelock the Dane of the popular ballad—the lapse of nine or ten 
centuries being nothing to an infant mind.” As a sample of the 
stories current about the old manor-houses of Denmark, take that 
of Lady Ingeborg Skeel and the architect of Voergaard, This 
chateau, built in 1538, is a splendid specimen of the early Re- 
naissance, and of great historical as well as architectural interest. 
The Lady Ingeborg, who built it, found the timber for it on her 
own estate, ee own bricks, and had sandstone over from 
i Bornholm. 
“i eam arrives, and that she pays for, but when the second and 
third appear, her purse is empty, but her wit issharp. A storm arises in the 
night ; she sends down her trusty minions, causes the cables of the vessels 
to be cut, an East wind drives them ashore, and she, lady of the manor, 
by the ancient law of flotsam and jetsum, claims the cargo as her own. The 
building now advances ; rich and quaint are the stone carvings around the 
windows and portals. Never were such yet seen in Vendsyssel. At last, it 
~~ oompleted, but the architect must be paid; and where is the money to 
toy om >” Here's a puzzle again! Don’t be alarmed : trust the Lady 
Ingebers. ‘Where there’s a will there's a way; so she orders the architect 
to bring his bill receipted and prepared to receive his money. The archi- 
tect arrives with the massive keys of the castle, ready to hand them over to 
its noble mistress. ‘ But before we settle our accounts,’ says she, ‘ we 
will first go together over the whole castle, and see that all is right. Leave 
your bill here, Knight of the Keys of Bronze,’ she playfully adds, passing 
the bunch weighing nearly half a ton round his neck. * Leave them where 
they are, I insist; you shall not take them off!’ So they proceed together 
to examine the rooms one after the other, and then pass—the poor architect 
groaning under the weight of his burden—over the drawbridge which con- 
nects the moat with the castle.’ ‘Stop!’ she cries; look at that Eastern 
tower ; surely the piles have sunk, Lean over!" The man obeys, A push 
from the lady—he falls headlong into the moat, borne down by the weight 
of the keys, torise no more. When Ingeborg feels sure he is drowned, she 
calls wildly for assistance. The body is drawn from its watery grave, but 
the receipted bill remains in her possession— 
“ She was a fine old Jutland gentlewoman, 
One of the olden time.” 

Denmark is also rich in tragic tales of more recent date. In the 
middle of the last century, a Russian man-of-war anchored one 
day in the fiorde off Rorvig, but its appearance excited no remarks, 
as Denmark was then at peace with all countries. That night, 
the parson was suddenly awakened by armed men in masks 
standing round his bed. With a pistol held to his head, he was 
compelled to dress and follow them to church, He found it briJ- 
liantly illuminated, and many persons assembled round the altat, 
two of whom he was commanded to unite in marriage. ‘The bride- 
groom, richly dressed, and evidently a person of consequence, 
looked gloomy and abstracted ; the bride, a young lady of great 
personal attractions, was sad and pale as dahesien. The cere- 
mony was performed, and its last sound was instantly fol- 
lowed by a pistol shot and one piercing shriek, as the scarcely- 
married bride fell dead. The horror-stricken pastor was immedi- 
ately hurried home, and locked up in his chamber until released 
in the morning by his servant. He rushed to the fiorde, but the 
Russian frigate was gone. A purse of gold left beside the pastor’s 
bed—the blood still visible on the church floor—the extinguished 
lights in the corona—all aflirmed the truth of the mysterious tale 
which he carried without delay to his bishop; but it did no more, 
for the affair has never been elucidated to this day. 

A still more horrible story is that of Long Margaret, a gipsy 
fortune-teller, who began in 1769 or ’70 to wander about the 
woods and heaths near Vorborg. She had not been long in the 
neighbourhood when it was filled wtth consternation by the dis- 
covery of many murders in succession. One after another, seven 
young girls were found dead on the roadside, their throats cut, 
their hearts torn out, but their bodies unrifled of the gold and 
silver ornaments usually worn by the peasantry. No one ever 





suspected Long Margaret of these deeds, for though looked upon | 


as a witch, she was supposed to be otherwise quite harmless; but 
at last, a peddler girl suddenly found herself seized and thrown 
down, and a knife in the old gipsy’s hand was at her throat. 
The girl screamed and struggled. ‘‘ Don’t struggle so, little girl,” 
cried the old crone; ‘one little prick, and all is over!” The 
poor girl was growing faint, when her screams brought her the 
timely aid of two men who were driving their cattle along the 
valley. Long Margaret escaped, but was taken afterwards. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed to her eaptors, “had I but devoured my 
tenth heart, I should have been far away beyond your reach: ” 
At her trial, she coolly told her judges that she had meant no harm; 
but, that finding herself growing old and infirm, she wanted to 
transform herself into a night raven and fly ; to which it was ne- 
cessary that she should eat ‘‘ nine raw bleeding hearts ” taken hot 
from as many maiden’s bosoms—symbolical of the nine hearts of 
Denmark, respresenting the nine syssels or counties of Jutland. 
Witches have never been burned in Denmark since the end of the 
seventeenth century ; so Long Margaret was only beheaded, and 
the authorities neglected the precaution of burying her with a 
stake through her body. The consequence is, that to this day she 
Sometimes walks in the long passages of the wing of the chateau 
Where she was imprisoned at Vosborg. 

Like most English travellers in Denmark, Mr. Marryat was 
much struck by the close resemblance which the Danish language 
ears to his own vernacular—a resemblance of which the ear is 
Yery sensible, but which is greatly disguised by orthography, for 
Danish abounds with consonants, many of which are never pro- 
nounced, The d, for instance, is always silent except at the be- 
ginning of a word, or is pronounced as th, and the g and / are 


slurred over in the most inaudible manner. It was apparently 

for this reason that Mr. Marryat found the pronunciation ‘‘ most 

irritating ;” and says that, “‘ after reading aloud for half an hour, 

you feel a sensation in your mouth as though you had been eat- 

ing sloes.” But he seems to have got on very well in conversa- 
tion with the Jutlanders, who speak very bad Danish, ‘ quite 
incomprehensible,” as the folk in Copenhagen essured him, but 
it was something which he found to be very like English. A 
lofty dolmen was pointed out to him by his postilion as ‘“ Stone- 
henge,” the name given to all such structures by the peasants in 
those parts. Talking to his horses, he called one of them “ ole 
ors,” the other, ‘‘ mare,”—hoppe is the correct word,--told them 
to “ stande”—not to staar—“ stille,” was constauily inquiring 
the ‘‘ vay,” begged to know if the travellers would start tomor- 
row in the “ forenoun” or the “ atternoun,” and said of a very 
bad night that “ sicken a one he’d never kenned.” At Norlund 
our traveller entered a cottage and asked for the key of the 
church. ‘Go thou to schoolmaster,” was the reply as plain as 
ears could hear, As the names of those who fell at the battle of 
Aalborghuus, in 1534, were read off to him from the tombstones 
in Mariager, they sounded very English in his astonished ears— 
the Hogs, Broks, Lockes, Lawson, Galt, Benzon, and Crump. 
Elsewhere there are Knapps, Lovels, and Kjwrs, pronounced 
Kerr. Bruus, pronounced Bruce, is still a common name in Jut- 
land; and, be it said ‘‘with all due respect to the memory of 
Scotland’s mighty Bruce, Bruce in the Danish tongue signifies 
nothing more nor less than ‘ muddle-headed.’ ” 

One of the oldest families in Denmark is that of Grubbe, and 
their English cousins may claim the like distinction for a name 
that is certainly not imposing in its sound, ‘‘ Many years since, 
when Lord Lansdowne, as Lord-Lieutenant of Wiltshire, neglee 
to place on the list of magistrates the name of a certain Mr. 
Grub, a perfect ferment was excited in the county. The then 
youthful Lord Kerry, astonished at the excitement, inquired 
somewhat sneeringly, ‘ Pray who is this Mr. Grub?’ The answer 
he received was, Mr. Grub possessed lands in the county of Wilt- 
shire centuries before Lord Lansdowne’s family was ever heard of 
in Ireland.” We cordiaily sympathize with Mr. Marryat in his 
contempt for the nonsense that is talked and written about the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and like him, we “ have no patience with the 
party who wish to ignore the Northmen, and prove that the great- 
ness of England is to be derived from a fallen German race.” 

** Who in their senses will for one moment allow that the maritime glory 
of our country, the dominion of the waves, could ever descend to us from 
German forefathers—a race incapable of crossing a duck-puddle without’ 
being sea-sick; or our love of colonization from a race who never pos- 
sessed a single colony of their own? The Vikings of old—blackguards 
though they might be—were fine, bold, dashing fellows. They cared little 
to settle, but were ever ready to seek new adventures—to launch forth on 
the unknown seas in quest of prey and conquest ; they robbed—they pil- 
laged, murdered, burnt, laid waste—they struck terror far and wide. ‘A 
furore Normanorum libera nos O Domine!’ was added by the helpless Saxon 
to the Litany of the ninth century; still, as they have long since passed 
away, let us forgive them their failings, and only admire what was glorious 
and heroic in their deeds, the romance and poetry of their existence. Your 
stay-at-home people, full of * sweet home’ } eo 10d. a pound) and other 
like domestic comforts, may descend from Anglo-Saxons, if you will; but 
our sailors, our explorers, our missionaries, our adventurers of all sorts, have, 
depend upon it, running in their veins a dash of the Sea-kings of Scandi- 
navia.”’ 

One more extract, a brief one, by way of epilogue to this scanty 
notice of a book which is fuli of interesting matter from beginning 
toend. Says tiie author— 

“At Carlsons, where we stopped to dine, the usual question—never-fail- 
ing—was asked me. Was ! the author whose books they loved so much, 
and who made them pass so many a pleasant evening in the long winter 
season? I believe Captain Marryat’s books are still popular in his own 
country, but here, in the North of Europe, they excite a very furore; 
scarcely a farmer, scarcely a publican, no less than those of a higher class, 
in the remotest part of Denmark, but put to me invariably the same ques- 
tion; and when [, in my humility, have pleaded guilty—although I be no 
‘ Naval Officer’—to being ‘own brother to ** Snarley Yow,”’’ I could not, 
were I the author himself, have met with greater civility and attention.” 


POETRY.* 

Iv is difficult to set down a few brief remarks on various volumes 
of poems without tinding out the strong tendency of the human 
mind to dilate and inflate itself with the great ideas that cireum- 
scribe our intellectual kingdom. The infinite, the eternal, and the 
divine, are words that attach themselves to poetry in the abstract ; 
but in the concrete, very little poetry that exists deserves, in the 
estimation of the best judges, to have such words spoken in con- 
nexion with it. Homer and the Greek dramatists, Virgil and 
Dante, Chaucer and Shakspere, all require considerable shakin 

and sifting, if we are to retain only the pure gold, This is a hoot 


| saying to the popular mind; but it must be said sometimes, It 
behoves those who think thus to handle gently the many new 


volumes that appear every year in this country. In England, the 
love of poetical ideas, and the yearning after poetical feelings and 
states of existence, are now, as they always have been, strong, 
among her young men and maidens, and others who, by happy 
circumstances or a happy disposition, have been able to set aside 
* Legends and Lyrics. By Adelaide Ann Proctor, Second volume, Published 
by Bell and Daldy. 

Edwin and Ethelluorga. 
and Elder. 

The Queen Mother and Rosamond, 
burne. Published by Pickering. 

Songs of the Covenanters’ Times. 
Nimmo. 

The Worn Wedding-Ring ; and other Poems. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Daily Hymns. By the Ven. R. W. Evans, B.D., Archdeacon of Westmoreland. 


By Fred W. Wyon, Published by Smith 


A Drama, 
Two Plays. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
By an Ayrshire Minister. Published by 


By W.C. Bennett. Published by 


Published by Masters. 
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the material and prosaic influence of the kind of civilization we 


enjoy, preparatory it is to be hoped toa much truer thing. In 
these days, books are among the common things of life—every one 
reads, and many persons write and publish books, A moderate 
er centage of those who publish books, publish books of verses. 
here is nothing wonderful in it; except, perhaps now and then, 
when some one, without any poetical feeling at all, takes to 
writing and publishing rhymes. This is not the case with any 
of the authors whose little volumes lie beside us. None of them 
are big books. Miss Proctor, Barry Cornwall’s daughter, has 
already won favour with the public. Her previous volume of 
verse was good. The present is marked by the same qualities. 
A fine feeling for the art of poetry, carried through the subject 
into every portion of the execution. The correctness of polish and 
happiness of her versification command our hearty praise. Per- 
haps there is a little too much of sadness prevalent in every 
poem; but we do not quarrel with so graceful a muse because she 
seems to say that the best joys of earth are flown, especially as she 
seems to say in many songs, that they 
** have left contentment in their stead, 
And that is next to best.’’ 

It was a better time for poets, perhaps, when they lived like true 
Pagans, and did not think so much about being “ born in a 
wale, and living in a walley.” It may be shockingly unromantie 
and graceless to assert it, but we will venture to do so never- 
theless. Gladness and hopefulness are quite as poetical, and 
rather more indicative of the purest and highest religion than 
melancholy and despondency. These are what every high artist 
should strive to bring to life in his fallen fellow creatures, Souls 
like Miss Proctor’s are sure to feel this truth as they grow older ; 
and they will sing, in middle life, ‘Man was made to Rejoice,” 
not ‘‘ Man was made to Mourn.” We are bound to add that 
there is not much that is positively doleful in her volume, and the 
singing is always sweet and true. 

We cannot say so much of the two dramas entitled, 7/ie Queen 
Mother and Rosamond. We have with some diflienlty read 
through them. Mr. Swinburne has chosen two painful subjects, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Murder of Rosamond 
Clifford by Queen Eleanor. He has some literary talent, but it 
is decidedly not of a poeticalkind. His ‘‘ thoughts are combina- 
tions of disjointed things” 
thoughts are expressed is painfully distorted, vague, elliptical, and 
bristling with harsh words. Honey and rosewater verses are, we 
imagine, what Mr. Swinburne holds to be quite wrong in poetry ; 
but he has mistaken reverse of wrong for right. In feeling and 
in thought, the daring, the disagreeable, and the violent, are in 
these dramas, substituted for boldness, beauty, and strength. 
We do not believe any criticism will help to improve Mr, Swin- 
burne. He writes, as we believe, upon a strongly rooted bad 
principle. He will not, by such dramas, convince the world that 


1t has always been wrong about poetical beauty, an ‘ that he has . 1 
1 | * But there is anumerous set of people of both sexes who, upon the strengt 


come to set us right. Mr. Swinburne is a man of edueation,—at 
least, we infer this from some indications in his dramas. They 
are fashioned on no conventional model. 

Edwin and Ethelburga is a drama about a Danish lord dispos- 
sessing a Saxon lord of his castle in England. It is a very moral 
and well-intentioned work, but it is not poetry, because it wants 
almost everything that poetry should have, the fine light and 
beauty of human thought, passion, and aspiration. We fear this 
author, too, cannot see his own shortcomings. 

The Songs of the Covenanters have a certain echo of the truth 
in them. They are inspired by the scenes and the traditions of 
the great Scottish sufferings for a righteous cause. The Ayrshire 
minister has breathed into his songs a good deal of the warmth 


and depth of the national feeling on these subjects ; and his slight | 


verses are, therefore, good as far asthey go. They will touch the 
Scottish heart. 

The Worn Wedding-Ring is one of the prettiest poems by the 
author of May Bennett. It expresses, in simple and enthusiastic 
verses, the genuine feeling of a man who has been married many 
years to a wife he has always loved. This is a good subject for 
a poem, because it is common human ground for feeling. We 
say this, not unmindful of Sir Cresswell Cresswell and the Divorce 
Court. Mr. W. C. Bennett is a sweet singer of the people—to 
our thinking, one of the very best among those who are content 
to “use the Doric strain.” His domestic poems and songs of 
every-day life would have found fayour with Wordsworth, for 
the sake of their love of nature and power of appreciating all the 
small goods of life. But Mr. Bennett does not always ‘ use the 
Doric strain.” He has published a drama, called Queen Eleanor’s 
Vengeance, which is much better than the pretentious drama 
called Rosamond, which we have mentioned above. In the pre- 
sent volume, he has also a series of sonnets, addressed to noble 
men and places associated with noble thoughts. They show that 
“ self-reverence” is not the only reverential feeling in which he 
indulges. To honour contemporary greatness and goodness so 
purely and ungrudgingly, is in itself an honourable distinction. 

Archdeacon Evans's little book of hymns will be much valued 
by Church people generally, but especially by those in his Jown 
diocese. They do not resemble those in Keble’s Christian Year, 
although they seem often inspired by kindred feelings. The good 
and venerable Archdeacon does not dwell too much on the dark 
side of human life; he delights rather in directing the sinning 
and sorrowing soul to the great source cf consolation. He 

reaches the doctrine of salvation by good works as well as by 
Kith. All the hymns are in the same metre, which is easily re- 
membered by the young. 


—and the language in which these | 





NEW NOVELS.* o/s 
The Two Cosmos is a Scotch novel, that is to say, it is abou: 
Seotch people ; and it is evidently written by a Seotchman I 
is remarkably well-written, and is clever without being superf, 
cial. It is by po means a conventional novel of the day for ‘ 
is not all about love and fashion, and art and religion, and : 
tics and social science, unless indeed the term social acieng, 
may include a knowledge of neighbours and companions 
in which case our author may be said to possess it e 
reasonable abundance. He makes no display, however, , 
any theory or philosophy of human nature : his knowledge ¢ 
others seems to be quite untheoretical, and to be acquired lik: 
that of the great masters in fiction, viz., by living among Varig, 
classes, and by observing individuals with a careful and i! 
possible with a loving eye. The greater part of the boo 
transacts itself in Edinburgh, another part in a mij. 
tary society in English country quarters, and the rest jy 
what may be called “moral Bohemian life” in Londo, 
The two Cosmos are cousins, although the elder Cosmo ; 
at first only supposed to be a relation of the uncle and aunt, with 
whom he lives, and whose son, his namesake, is several years hj 
junior. The elder Cosmo is the rightful heir of property appro- 
priated by his aunt and uncle. The two young men go to th 
High School and to the University of Edinburgh together. Th 
elder is tall, large, and handsome; he gets a commission in th: 
army. The younger Cosmo is apprenticed to a writer; he is als 
handsome, but not so tall or striking-looking as his cousin, The 
both fall in love with Cosmo’s “ master’s”? daughter, the beaut. 
ful Helen Caird, Cosmo, the big, is a sort of scapegrace an) 
ne’er do weel, and being handsome, with military abundance ¢ 
idle time for going to publie places to meet aud make love to Mig 
Caird, she naturally falls in love with him, and what is wors, 
elopes with him one night, and would have been married to hir 
but for the scruples of the minister applied to to tie the knot 
However, that bond is only deferred. Mr. Caird finds out thy 
Cosmo the elder is really heir to his cousin’s fortune, and } 
readily consents to the match. Helen then goes with he 
husband to join his regiment. Cosmo, the less, seeks his fortuy 
in London. Here begins the envied life of a young man, ani 
the author has many things to say on much of modern art ani 
learning, showing great observing power— 
* On the subject of music, our author writes with knowledge as wells 
love, and neither is displayed in many wor they ‘crop out’ im such ser 
— as the, following—* I have ever observed that upon this universal] 
| ved science, the talk, in general society, is almost exactly proportioned t 
the ignorance. A musician, professional or not professional, listens to itt 
discover, as he does, after a few words, what the speakers are; if they ar 
the million of the * passionately fond of music,’ the admirers of such an 
such a style, the whistlers of popular tunes, he lets them enjoy the com 
fortable enough satisfaction which they possess, in what they think the 
musical knowledge.” 
* *''were a sin to rob them of their mite.’ 











of what they think ear or talent, or, perhaps, upon labouring an imitaty 
of an air upon the flute or other instrument, must speak of keys, time, an 
harmony, and decide upon these, Ke. Ke.” ; : 

“*The German, however, was merciful, till the fop displayed some ins 
lence towards the names of his countrymen, Haydn and Mozart, as com 
pared with Rossini and Donizetti. To compare them is as vile a blunders 
to compare Fuseli to Michael Angelo, or Michael Kelley to Cimarosa, &e,’ 

The fortunes of the younger Cosmo in London, until he recover 
his estate by the death of the elder Cosmo without children, con- 
tinue to the end of the book, when he returns to enjoy his om 
again in Scotland. The interest in this tale never flags, and th 
whole is life-like and substantial. 


Lady Elinor Mordawnt. The authoress of this book will noth 
surprised to hear that her novel is an interesting one, althoug: 
it is rather too explicitly, we had almost said coercively religious 
She says of it, in the preface, that it is destitute of all artist 
pretension, ‘and that it is likely to offend the serious because 
is ‘light,’ and the gay beeause it is ‘heavy.’” By this s 
means, that she has endeavoured to produce a book that shal 
please most people, who are neither very serious nor very ga 
She has the merit of writing fervently about what she feels deeply 
and so will command respectful, if not admiring readers, The ker: 
note of the tale may be found in the following passage— 

“There are many who possess a high standard of Christian zeal, activity, 
and spirituality, who yet erect a marvellously lower and limited one 
Christian love ; many who ereate tests for themselves of their own and the! 
friends’ advancement or retardment in the Christian life, who quite forge 
the second great Scriptural test, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy: 
self,’ when that neighbour happens to be in a class with whom it is incot 
venient, and unusual, and difficult to amalgamate ; many who keep scrupt 
lously all the great laws of love, affecting visibly the welfare of society 
who love their relations, their Christian friends, and their enemies, becaut 
God commands it, who neglect altogether the mutual love, and sympathy 
and wisdom, which God requires to be exercised between ‘ classes’ eat 
made up of * neighbours.’ ”’ ; 

So strong a feeling, amounting as it does to enthusiasm in malj 
parts of this tale, is sure to meet with sympathy, especially whet 
the enthusiasm finds expression in retined and graceful languagt. 
The only drawback to the contagious animation of this styk 
of writing is, that persons who are as good Christians as U 
authoress, but not so much disposed to pour forth their inmos 
souls in writing a novel, or in every-day discourse, may be shocké 
and outraged by the familiar use of the names of God and Jest 
Christ, and the solemn words connected with most sacred subjects 

* The Two Cosmos. A Tale of Fifty Years Ago. Two volumes. Published bY 
Edmonston and Douglas. 

Lady Elinor Mordaunt ; or Sunbeams in the Castle. By M, M. Gordon. Pule 
lished by Edmonston and Douglas. 
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It is lear that the authoress of Lady Eliner Poa a is one 
of those who believe every occasion fit for speaking the things 
which she believes to be most in aportant, and that to preach ‘the 
Lord Jesus” in a novel is in accordance with perfect wisdom, 
it arity, and taste. She ignore: s and tram ples on the feelings an id 
opinions of other ( thri stians who di such a praet ice, just « 
much as she would ignore at id tra :ple on the ap gious feelings of 
Jews, Turks, Cretes, “and Arabians, if haply she should, i in Aber- 
deen, come in contact with such. This is the tyranny 
calle d “right divine ” of some Chr 1 sec ts—which is, 
take it, as much a moral as it is literary sin. 
The tal » is in many respects good— ind if it we re not for the 
constant use of Seri ipture language and appeals to the Highest, 
we could enjoy the vigorous efforts of all the good rich people in 
the book to promote the physical, social, and more! improvement 
of the poor, The heroine is quite nverted from the error of 
her you uth, viz., the exclusiveness and ignorance in walen she was 
brought up, and learns to un derstand the unhealthiness of that 
A good physician and a good unmarried |: udy conibine 
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the story of Odysseus an d t e eveni " 
they dramatized that of the ¢ Kil nin ry 
Greek legends find im: i with very ing children whe 
t ly ¥ tor ! hich w ist n 
girl, ‘ Mr. ¢ lunir 
x > bee { G 1 t n Het 
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» youngest who can 
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can har fail of being a to d 
Such labour would be wl i would he 1 teaching 
to enable him to feel their be for he has in himseli irer criterion 
th an any which his elders might impart or even possess. Mythology is 
e product of an age in which the historical faculty is ltogether dur 
mant, and in whic! h th mystery of human hif Ived by the perso: 
cation of natural objects and phenomena, and the multiplication of sup. r- 
natural agencies commingling with the ordin course of things. ‘This 
age, which is destitute of any notion of chronology, and has no tendency 
to apprehend any other sequence of « at wl izes 
with the mythic al sense, has yet a keen discet nt of the slightest de- 
iation from the mythical charieter.” Gur author goes on to show thi 
analogy between such a primitive age of a race and the mind of a child. 
‘The tendency to personify outward forms, to nt extra-natural 





agencies, must always exist in childhood 
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is meant for children; and the histori Wr} 

so that children willread and like it, whilk wo avings, mostly 

= really clever designs, illustrate the most remarkable events in the 
arrative, and are sure to make a very lively impression on the juvenil 
tod nt. The pictures are of a good size, and th lume is a handsom: 





small folio in boards. It is peruapes the best | 
give to a boy of eight or nine. 
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Shergold Boone, M.A., are thi eloquent discourses, which 
will be read with pleasure and e\ imiration by ill orthodox religion- 
ists. The first five treat of the formation of belicf, discussi lis arsteind 





value, method, sources, laws, conditions, ond | limits, and distinguishing 

between true and false rationalis ni. Tb e next eight relate to the ae velop- 

ment of religion, the effects of Christianity, the obstacles which it en- 
counters, and the alternatives proposed, in juding Atheism, Deism, Pan- 
theism, Positivism, and eclectic Theism. The remaining eleven are of 

miscellaneous character. In one of these, that entitled, ** The Dispensa- 
tion of Pain,” will be found a striking stateme - of objections t o the 
Optimist doctrine that “ whatever i is, he opponent being re- 
Presented as contending “ that to have pain A. that assuagements of 
it may be discovered, and miseries only that correctives may be applied, 





is right ;” 
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pees the distemper cole | that there may be scope for the remedy, is a 
waste of time anc d labour, a long and most circuitous way to the good 
that is to be reached at last.” Commenting on the antagonist statement, 
the pack r allows that pain is suitable, and even indispensable, to the 
actual conditions ef existence, but denies that there is any proof that 
‘‘ the conditions of existence could not be other than they are,” and re- 
fuses to believe that ‘God has had to deal with intractable and rebel- 
lious materials which he could not mould altogether to his will,” and is 
‘merely the fashioner of a world from which suffering could not be ex- 


cluded.” 





Idealism ¢ 





ed, by the Reverend W illic im Gresley, is a small pam- 
yhlet containing strictures on the several “Ess ays and Reviews,” pub- 
months ago, by Dr. Temple, Mr. Mark Pattison, and other 
and intluential men. Mr. ¢ seems to us to have mistaken 
cation, in assuming the functions of a controversialist. As a refu- 
ation of the alleged heresies of bh is opponents, his Essay is a miserable 
* Certain learned n same of Idealists or 
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strictures are written; the assertion that * Mr. Geodw in’s theory is by 
far the worst and most unphilosophical because it denies God's Revealed 
Truth,” exhibits the logie of the author; and if Mr. Gresley really thinks 
that Mr. Mill (J. 8. Mall 3 we presume), * establishes the obligation of 


ground that God is stronger than we, and able to 
have in this misconception a criterion of the 
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don't,” 
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extent and accuracy of his information. 
Fit to he a Duchess ; with other stories of Courage and Principle. By 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth, Author of * Selwyn in arch of a Daughter.” — 
jlume of tales is written with consideral ble talent for fiction ; but 


it know how to use 
to be a duchess,” 


her talent to the best 
and who be- 





parently docs 1 
lady who is “fit 
’ 












the tale is ended, belongs too obviously to the 

of the old school; you see her wings growing at 

, and feel no anxiety on her account. Courage 
and learning—every noble and every gentle virtue 
judicious transfer of the young lady and her affections 


his elder brother, Lord 





Je : at \ reader from the moment Lord 
Jocely vs on the st action. ‘The story will interest many 
pers to critical mi nds it will be unartistic, because the people 
4 . » ’ " ” 
described are not life-like, but novel-like. The story of ** Ann Ellesmere 

is pretty, and, to a certain extent, interesting ; and so are the two other 


tales. “They all show inventive power and feminine feeling. 





The Martyr Boy of Pistaja, by the Reverend G. D. Haughton, is a 
metrical tale which has for its subject the “ judicial m urdet perpe trated 
in July, 1849, by the commander of the Austrian gy wey in P letoja, 
on Attilio Frosini, a youth of sixteen,” an account of which appeared in 
the o1 the iofthe 21st of July last. 


o} Paris Life. 
styled he a record of the polities 
he past eighteen months,” is made up 


By Chroniqueuse.—This book which is 
, fashion, and anecdote of Paris du- 
of newspaper reports and 








ring th 






comments, mixed with feminine talk on the extravagant and foolish 
changes in the fashion of women’s dress, which have succeeded each 
other at the French cou rt during the last year and a half. Not that the 
writer seems to be alive to the fact that such changes and extravagance 
are as urd as they are re pr hensible, and that beauty and ¢ sin th 

1; the head of a court do not free her from the restr: int 5 of quod 






sense taste. Without having any originality of thought or 
ticism, this s ort of diary of events in Paris, dur ing the period specified, 
has the merit of putting into a compendious form the daily occurrences 
in the nation—for we must remember that Paris is Franc 
Thee re is nothing of the scandalous or satirical in the volume. 

Suamer Tour of en Invalid.—A pleasantly-written little book, 
w hich has the disadvantage of taking us over ground so hackne yed by the 
descriptions of travellers that nobody cares to read anything about it. If, 
from London 


ang tru 


life of a 





however, any one wants multum in ps urvo — a journey 
to Antwerp, and from Antwerp to Basle, and so on to Clullon, he would 
do well to read this quict little volume. 


The Bibliographer's Manual of English Literat By William Thomas 
Lowndes, New edition, revised and ion d, by Henry Bohn. Part 
VI.—All people who have a tolerable acquaintance with books find this 
Manual very valuable. Mr, Bohn’s new edition of it is within reach of 
every book lover. The present volume (Part VI.) begins with the letter 
M, and goes down to the end of O; and under each letter M, N, and O, 
names, and additional information attach: d to old names; so 
litor infurms us, the book is increased full one-fourth on th 


occur new 
that, as ihe 


original work. 





Books. 

Chrisi’s ¢ any, and other Poems, By Richard Watson Dixon, M.A 

F suf Merton, By John Bruce Neorto 

Tie Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States. By N. A. Woods, 
the Zimes Special Correspondent, 

The Coal-Fields of Great Britain: their History, Structure, and Duration 
By Edward Hull, B.A, 
‘ wich Sketches of Provincial Lite 

Change. By Emily Cuyler 

The Hand- Book of Investment 

Eleanova. A Poem. In four cantos. 

Ashley Down, By W. Elte Tayler. 

Curiosities of Crime in Edinburgh. By Ja ies Levy 

Royalty in the New World, 

Life Story: a Prize Autobiography. 

7 Uaderground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom, By the Reverend Ww. 
M. Mitchell, 

Photographs of Paris Life. 

Daily Hymas, By Kh. W. Evans, B.D. 

“Who is on the Lord's side?” By the Reverend Joseph Sumner Brock- 


hurst, M.A 
Evan Harrington, By George Meredith. 
J’vems, Lyrical and Idyllic. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
One of Them. By Charles Lever. 
The Life of the Right Reverend Daniel Wilson, DD. 
Bateman, M.A. 
The Great Sahara 
Tristram, M.A. 


By the Reverend Josiah 


By H.B. 


> Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains. 
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The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, Speaker of 


the House of Commons, 1802—1817. Edited by his Son. 
The Bee and the Wasp. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Siz Years of a Traveller’s Life in Western Africa. 
Valdez. 
On Capital Punishment for Murder : an Essay. By Lord Hobart. 
The Pilgrim ; a Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King Henry the Eighth, 
By William Thomas. 


Correspondence between the Bishop of Exeter and the Right Hon. T. B. Macau- 


lay. 
Notes on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. By James Fergusson, 
The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs, Delany. 
Egyptian Chronicles. By William Palmer, M.A. 
On the Origin of Species by Means of Organic Affinity. By H. Freke, A.B. 








Music. 

The run of the pantomimes prevents the production of novelty at the 
musical as well as the other theatres. At Covent Garden, however, the 
entertainments have been agreeably varied by the reproduction of Alfred 
Mellon’s pretty opera, Victorine, to which fresh interest has been im- 

arted by the appearance of Miss Louisa Pyne in the character of the 

eroine, which, it will be remembered, was performed last season by 
Miss Parepa. Le Domino Noir, one of Auber’s chefs d’cuvre, is about 
to be produced, we understand, at this theatre. It can hardly fail to 
succeed, for no opera can be better calculated to display the fair prima 
donna’s lively acting and brilliant vocal execution. At Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Wallace’s opera, The Amber Witch, is said to be now in pre- 
paration. 

Mr. Howard Glover had a concert-monstre at St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday morning. There was a host of singers and players, an enormous 
bill of fare, and a crowded audience, who seemed much pleased with 
their entertainment. The London Glee and Madrigal Union have been 
giving their pleasant performances at the Dudley Gallery in the Egyptian 
Hall, daily during the week, with great success. 

M. Vieuxtemps, the great Belgian violinist, has revisited London 
after an absence of eight years. He is engaged by the spirited managers 
of the Monday Pepular Concerts, and is to appear at the concert of Mon- 
day next. 

Guillaume Tell has been produced at the Grand Opéra for the débit of 
Mademoiselle Carlotta Marchisio, in the character of Mathilde. She was 
perfectly successful, and achieved a fresh triumph in addition to that 
which she had already gained in Semiramide. The effect of this per- 





formance, say the Parisian critics, will be, that it will no longer be pos- | 


sible to commit this really fine part to a second-rate performer. Ma- 
demoiselle Marchisio’s execution of the famous air, ‘‘ Sombres foréts,”’ of 
her duet with Arnold, and of the great scene in the third act, is described 
as being of unparalleled excellence. 

Scribe, the victor of a thousand dramas, appears in his old age to have 
met with a reverse. His opera, called Bar/ouf, with music by Offen- 
bach, produced the other day at the Opéra Comique, has proved a com- 

lete failure—a failure unanimously) ascribed to the demerits of the 
ibretto. The hero of the piece is a great dog, appointed by the Great 
Mogul, the governor of a province; and the chief feature of the piece is 
the barking of this new species of premier sujet, to the accompaniment 
of the orchestra. This, from the author of Rolert le Diable, the Hugue- 
nots, and the Prophete ! 

The depression of the musical pitch by a quarter of a tone, adopted in 
the Parisian orchestras, has now been put in practice, for the first time 
in Germany, at Cologne. The Concert Society of that city have lowered 
the pitch of all the instruments of their orchestra; and the effect is said 
to be completely satisfactory. The stringed instruments have lost no- 
thing of their sonority, and the change is found to be a great boon to the 
singers. London stands as much in need of reform in this respect as any 
place whatever. The inconveniences of the present pitch are loudly and 
generally complained of ; and yet the attempt made last year by the 
Society of Arts, te remedy the evil, has apparently been allowed to fall 
entirely to the ground. 
BIRTHA, 

On the 4th of October, at Ningpo, Mrs, Sinclair, the Wife of IH. B. M.’s Consul, 
of a daughter. 

On the 27th of December, at Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire, the Lady William 
Godolphin Osborne, of a son. 

On the Ist of January, at East Woodhay Rectory, the Wife of the Reverend W. 
E. Martin, Minor Canon of Rochester Cathedral, of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at Long Melford, Suffolk, the Wife of Sir William Parker, Bart., of a 
son and heir, 

On the Ist, at Foulmire Rectory, near Royston, the Honourable Mrs. Arthur 
Savile, of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at The Heath House, Staffordshire, the Honourable Mrs. Philips, of 
ason, 

On the 2d, at Wivenhoe Hall, Essex, the Wife of Sir C. W. de Crespigny, Bart., 
of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at 10, Upper Grosvenor Street, the Wife of Robert Hanbury, Esq., 
M.P., of a son. 

On the 5th, at Argyll Lodge, Wimbledon Common, the Wife of Otto Goldschmidt, 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 9th, at 67, Lowndes Square, the Lady Mary Wilbraham Egerton, of a 
daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d of January, at St. Paul’s Church, Wilton Place, David Mortimer Murray, 
Esq., Major 64th Regiment, eldest son of the Reverend David Rodney Murray, 
Rector of Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, to Ida, the youngest daughter of the late 
Lewis Fenton, Esq., of Underbank, Yorkshire, M.P. tor Huddersfield. 

On the 3d, at the Rectory, East Woodhay, Hants, Paget J. Bourke, Captain 
Eleventh Regiment, to Henrietta Wilhelmina, only daughter of the late Colonel 
Hugh Griffiths, H.E.1.C.S, 

On the 3d, at Downton, Wilts, William Eyre, only son of George Mateham, of 
Newhouse, in the same county, Esq., to Mary Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Henry 
L. Long, of Hampton Lodge, near Farnham, Esq., and the Lady Catherine Long. 


On the Sth, at the Parish Church, Stopham, Richard England, Major Fifty-tifth | 


Regiment, eldest son of Lieutenant-General Sir Richard England, G.C.B., to Phila- 
delphia Jane Barttelot, only surviving daughter of George Barttelot, Esq. of Stop- 
ham House, in the county of Sussex. 

On the 8th, at Chilver’s-Coton Vicarage, Dr. Francis Bowen, son of Chief Justice 
the Honourable Edward Bowen, of Quebec, Canada, to Constantia Caroline, second 
daughter of the late Robert Shore Milnes Sewell, Esq., barrister, and granddaughter 
of the late Chief Justice the Honourable Jonathan Sewell, both of Quebec, Canada. 

DEATHS, 

Lost, on board H.M.S. Camilla, in September or October last, in the Japan Seas, 
aged twenty-five, Lieutenant Almeric Hugh FitzRoy, son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. FitzRoy, late of the Grenadier Guards. % 

Off the coast of Japan, Commander George Twisleton Colvile, commanding 
H.M.S. Camilla. 7 

On the Ist of November, at Shanghai, Lieutenant H. C. Lees, Esq., R.N., H.M.S. 


By Francisco Travassos 
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Centaur, eldest son of Henry Lees, Esq., Polkemmet House, Linlithgowshire ae 
twenty-seven. : 

On the 30th of December, at Sutton Vicarage, Isle of Ely, the Reverend Thom 
Fardell, LL.D., vicar of Sutton, and Magistrate of the county, aged sixty-nine 

On the 30th, at Wirksworth, George Greams, Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
West Riding of York, aged seventy. 

On the 3d of January, at Brighton, Miss Brisbane, youngest daughter Of the 
late Admiral Brisbane. 

On the 4th, at 26, Hyde Park Square, Maria Eliza, eldest daughter of Gener 
W. G. Power, C.B., K.H., of the Royal Artillery. 

On the 4th, at Woodsley House, Leeds, Yorkshire, Sir Peter Fairbairn, Ky 
aged sixty-one. , 

On the 5th, at Derby, aged seventy-four, Wm. Richardson, Esq., of Fulfoy 
House, Derbyshire, late Colonel in her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards Blue, : 

On the Gth., at Roxeth House, Harrow-on-the-Hill, James Russell, Queey, 
Counsel, aged seventy, formerly of 6, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and 40, Rugg 
Square. 5 

On the 6th, at Castlecraig, Peeblesshire, Eleanora Anne, Wife of Sir William z 
Gibson Carmichael, Bart., and daughter of David Anderson, Esq,, of St. Germaig, 

At Brighton, in his seventh year, Charles Lucas Paul Methuen, youngest gop » 
Lord and Lady Methuen. 
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7 j a\7 Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0 .. £0 © 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | eg ceo 2S eae 
Mexican Dollars ........se+e+0s o 0 0 Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 0 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE 
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Wheat .... 53s. 7d. | Rye B5s. 84, 


3a, 










Rarley..... 40 3 harley . 299 «4 «| Beans Nl 
Oats ....... 22 «66 Oats ... 22 4 «+ Peas 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town -made ......++++. per sack 57s. to 60s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 18s. 0d. doz. 

SN CTT 48 —52 | Carlow, 07. Os. to 04. Os. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on b — 48 | Bacon, Irish ....... per cwt. 64s. — 664. 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 43 | Cheese, Cheshire, fin 76 — 
American ....... per barrel 32 — 35 | Derby, pale ..... 70 — 76 
GNI snenectanneasoans 2 — 35 | Hams, York...........++ 76 — 9% 


Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. joaf. Eggs, French, per 120, Ss. 6d. te 95. Od. 
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January 12, 186 
’s THEATRE. 
poral , ST. _ JAMES eck (except 


nd during the 

Monat, Janvier any, DY command of her Maje sty. 
Thursday, Og Winsdor Castle), MY WIFE'S JO KNAL ; 
perform © Ashley, and Miss Kate Terry. At 8 o'clock, 
Messrs. BMeyE ST. TROPEZ; Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr 
THE ~~ Dewar, Miss Herbert, Miss King, and Mrs. 
awe om White. To conclude with ENDYMION, or the 
Bucking Hoy that cried for the Moon; Miss M. Taylor, 
Naugnty ee, Miss Clara St. Casse, and Miss Romer, Mr 
SS ee Mr. C. Young. Commence at half-past 7. Act 


bag Nee REREN AD ERG 
,) ’ E A y 
B Ru c K L E KLEYS . SEREN: Buckicys’' SERE 


LL. 

D St JaMree UL 1A GOULD (from 535, Broadw 
NVERY NIGHT at &, and during the Holidays, 3 
ener avery WE DN SSDAY and SATURDAY AtTE R 

OON at 3. Places and ckets may t secure: d at — in’ s 
Tenet office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 3 ; Area *s.; Gallery, 
ls. Doors open every night at Half- past Se —_ n 
day Afternoon at Half-past Seven a 
gramme, and gre 


at attraction for the Christmas 
POLYTECHNIC 

















and Satur 








lolidays 


INSTITUTION 


(Limited). - os Sanasin 
[OW OPEN, with Great Novelties wnings, 12 to 
ont 7 to 10 Admission Is. Schools, and Children 


under Ten Years of Age, Half-price. 


HE “MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 
LONDON, 8.B., for first-class business pursu ts, WILL 
IEOPEN MONDAY, Janvany ith, Is6l 


, o th sage. 
Porgeepoctases aggiy So She EATS, LL.D., & 


NHE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
1 and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of + 
> 5 





LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Stree 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 28. 10d., 3s , and 4s 
Sonchong, 3s. 8d., 38, l0d., and 4s. Pure Coffe 
ls. 3d, Is. 4d, Is. 6d., and Is Sd. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage- -free within eight miles 


of the City. ae 
S* OTCH WHISKEY.—C. and J, 
George Street, Perth (Established 


M‘DONALD, 74, 
nd well sciected Stock 
of Mightand and other WHISKEY 
T 








have always on hand a large 
Pr tuodcrate— 


Orders punctually attended to 


es 





as cas! 


SET TAT 

PPsS’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA.— 

4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 

rating power of this preparation have procure its general 

adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage Sold in 

jib. pb, and 1b., Packets, at Is. 6d. perib. Each Packet is 
labe lied, * James Evers, Homeopathic Chemist, London 


YERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 
in TEN MINUTES is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthe ning the voice 
They havea pleasant taste Price Is. 1jd., 2s. 2¢., and Ils 


per box. Sold by ail medicine vendors MEN 

pr CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING 

VALMER and CO.'S VICTORIA SNUPFLESS DIPS, 8d 




















per Ib., manufactured of improved materials, free from 
smell, a good colour, may be carried without guttering, burn 
longer than ordinary Dips, give a better li Preferable 





ut 
for Schools, Private Families, and indeed for the general use 
ofa 
wholesale by 


" 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and 
Clerkenwell, 


*atmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Strect 


femme E.C 
| INNEFORDS PURE FLUID MAG- 
ars, emphati 


NESLIA has been, during twenty-five y: 

cally sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally 
accepted by the Public the best remedy for Acidity of the 
Stomach, Heartburn, He Gout, and Indigestion, : 

1s a Mild Aperient for delicat 
for Ladies and Children. Com 
Lemon Syrup, it forms an agree » Effervescing Dr 
in which its Aperient qualities are much increased During z 
hot seasons and in hot climates, the regular use of this simple 
and clegant remedy has been found highly beneficial, Manu 

factured (with the utmost attention to strength and purity) 
by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond Street, London 

snd sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire 

















onstitutions, more espec 
“xg with the Acidu 














THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


JORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain Re 

medy for Indigestion, which is the cause of neariy all the 
diseases to which we are subject, ga medicine so uni 
formly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called 
the “Natural Strengthener of the Hur Stomach.” 
Norton's Pills” act asa nape sy tonic and gentle aperient, 
‘mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits tobe derived from their u as they have been a 
never failing Family Friend for upwards of twenty years, 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., and 11s. cach, in every Town 
in the Kiagdom r 
Cavrion.—Be sure to ask for 





a 














“NORTON'S PILLS,” and do 

not be persuaded to purchase any of the vorions imitations 

which have sprung up in conse qaence of the success of 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS 





DR = oe Ss 
‘night of the Order of Leopold of Belair 
L IGHT- BROWN “COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men throug h 


out the world as the safest, speediest, ond most effectual 
remedy for 


CUNSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTIVM A VGNS, RHET 
MATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DERILITY, DISEASF4 OF THE SKIN, 
RICKE INFANTILE WASTING, AND at sCROFULOUS 


APFECTIONS, 9S IN 
IVER VARIETY 


OMPARABLY SUPER EVERY 


SELECT “7 DICA AL. OPINIONS 
Dr LANKESTER, F “It deem the Cod Liver Oil 
Sold under Dr. de An s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind, asregards genuineness and m« dicinal efficacy."* 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D. Physician in Ordinary 
» the Queen in Ireland.—* I consider Dr de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be avery pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and 4 therapeutic agent of great value 
c ee AW RENC , Physician to H.R.H. th 
on urg and Gotha—“ 1 invari ably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’'s 
11 in preference »any other, fecling assured that I am re 
commending a genuine article, and nota manufactured com 
















¢ Duke of Saxe 








} oe nn he fa h the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
— STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
ospital—T have employed Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great 





advanta n cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercte 
and in the atrophic diseases of children.” , 
Dr. pe Joncu’s Licur-Brown C p Liven O 
in Imrenian Half. pints, 2s. éd.; Pints, 4s 
capsuled, and labelled with his sts ampand « 
Ort WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE 
Chemists 





is sold only 

Quarts, 9s., 

ignature, with 

, by respectabl 

ote AcEnTs. 

ANSAR, HARPORD, and Co 77, STRAND, London, W.C 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 





} GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 2is 


THE SPECTATOR. 





MPORTANT SALE of SHAWLS, 


CLOAKS, SILKS, and FANCY DRESSES, will con 
tinue for about three weeks, previous to decorating the 
premises for the approaching Spring Season FARMER 
and ROGERS are now selling a great portion of their suberb 
stock at an immense reduction in price. Especial attention 
is requested to Great Bargains in warm Seal skin Cloaks, at 
1} Guineas, and warm Winter Shawls, at 10s. 6d. and 21s. 
Real Seal-skin Cloaks and Jackets at nearly half-price.— 
171, 173, 175, _Rege nt Street, Ww. 

~ Wz. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
Mand 67, Cornutt, E.C. 

“INDIA, Cc HINA. AUSTRALIA OUTFITS 

NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS 

PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FL ep —— 

Embracing every variety of Cabinet va 

Trunks, Portmante aus, &c., suited to all oe 

Manufactory, Silvertown opposite H.M. Dechyards) 
wich, S.E 


| EAL AND SONS’ 


QUILTS, from One Guinea to Te 








ens, 





es 
Wool 


EIDER-DOWN 
Guineas. Also, 

List of prices 
Post and Sons’ Illustrated 


and sizes sent free by Heat 


| Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Be ieee ait sent 


| 
| Improved Flesh 





Tottenham Court Road, 


> rl ’ "Dwr y . r 
\ ETCALFE and Co.’s N EW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH BRUSHES,—Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges 
The Tooth-brush searches thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth, and cleans them the most effectual manner 
The hairs never come loose. The Hair brushes are made 
with genuine unbleached Kussian bristles, which do not 
soften like prepared hair. With every description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mercatre, Bino er, 
and s. only Establishment, 1300 and 131, Oxford Street, 
second and third doors We *st) from Holles Street. Metcalfe's 
Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


Post free. 196, 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fiXtk: ACTS FROM THE PRESS.—| 


Referring to the NEW BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT 
S and SUN, at the CORNER of TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD and EUSTON ROAD 

“Upon each floor there are ll apartments called the 
‘trying-on rooms,’ affording customers an opportunity of 
avoiding the guess-work which has hitherto prevailed in 
ready made emporiums, and everywhere immense mirrors 
are placed, in which the buyer may satisfy himself with the 
fit aad shape of the garment which he proposes to pur- 
echase.''"—Standard 

“On the whole, the new establishment of Messrs. E. Moses 
and Son is decidedly the most complete of its class in the 
Metropolis."—Morning Herald 

“The whole exterior of the building presents a noble as- 
It combines an appearance of lightness and solidity, 
rength.''—Jillustrated News of the World 
rior arrangements are in a corresponding scale 
whilst convenience and comfort have not been 

Nothing, in fact, that goes to constitute 


of BE. MO: 















of elegance, 
lost sight of 
the completeness of an organized whole can be said to have 


been omitted.""—Dady News 
“ Like skilful logicians, they laid down the solid premises 
of their trade syllogism in tie Minories; they next con- 
structed their middle term in Oxford Street, and they have 
just now brought out their conclusion to Tottenham Court 
Road.""—rpress 
Fr. MOSES and SON, 
rALLORS, WOOLLEN DRAPE 
HATTERS, HOSIE RS, BOOT AND SHOK MAKE ks, 
A ERAL OUTFITTERS 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, Corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road, omg Euston Road 
Country Establishment 
Thornton's Buildings, Kridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire 
Fargate, Sheffield 





MERCHANT 








NAHE KNICKERBOCKER COSTUM E 
is eulogized by the Cornhill Magazine, and other pub- 
lications of high standing, and is decidedly the most be 
coming and must comfortable dress for childrea. A splendid 
aesortiment may be selected from, at 
E. MOSES and SON'S, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOE 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Read and Euston Road 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Shetftield 
N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex 
changed, or the money returned 
KE. Moses and Son's rules for self-measurement and lists of 
prices, with pamphlets on the Ready-made Clothing System 
(Past and Present) gratis on application, or post-free 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 


until ll o clock 
Gy ARIBALDI, VICTOR EMMANUEL, 


and COUNT CAVOUR.—Splendid full-length Por- 
rators of Italy may be had 
N,in their Gawimato: ALmanas 
». MOSES and SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLE 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT J 
AND GENERAL OL 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire 
Fargate, Shefticld 


DRAPERS, 
MAKERS, 
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DRAPERS, 
HOP MAKBRS, 
TTERS 






IN CHANCERY. V.R. 10,000). DAMAGES. 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon vr. Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859),they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurivas 
article, ia the above penalty 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 
WOTHERS?POON and CO.. Glasgow and London 


] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—Palpitation, Pain in the Side.—The sufferers at this 
season from coughs, colds, bronchitis, asthma, and dis 
ordered action of the heart, are carnestly recommended to 
rub Holloway's searching Ointment well over the back and 
chest twice a day. Invalids may confidently rely upon the 
beneficial effects resulting from this treatment, 
volves no danger and very little expense ; 
neither Ointment nor Pills can possibly prove 
They soon relieve all urgent symptoms, and 
eradicate the complaint, and remoy 
curence In ea:ly life, more particularly, all departures 
from health demand immediate attention, or resulting com 
heations may be with difficulty cured. Holloway's remedies 
will cast out the seeds of disease 
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45 
ROYAL INSURANCE 
Cc Lt 


T H E 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIBS, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.; an 
hoy AL INSURANCE BU iL DINGS, LIV ERPOUL. 
CAPITAL—TWO MILLIONS. 


Fire Branch. 

Insurances against Fire are received by the ROYALIN- 
SURANCE COMPANY upon property, not only throughout 
the Unrrep Kixovom, but very largely in the Continents 
nore, Asia, America, and Avustaatia; and numerous 
highest mercantile position, in all parts of the 
Globe, place in the hands of the Directors an efficient ma 
chinery for the transaction, with peculiar advantages, of 
FOREIGN Business, and for affording every benefit and 
facility to Insurers generally 

Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made an 
nually through a long series of years, which obviously in 
crease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pre 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
year, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
any single year since the formation of the Company, 
excepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 PER 
CENT IN THREE YEARS 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years— 

Increase of the Year 
above each 
preceding one 


or Ex 
Agents of th 














Total Premium 
received 








10 @ nsccese 
42 

lla4 

9 6 

26 

73 





among the very snes Offices in 
it is believed that there are now 
“eniste nee which equal it in Fire 


Plac ing the Company 
the Kingdom. Index 
only three Offices in 


Revenue . 4 
Life Business. 

The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprictors of THE LIFE BRANCH of the Establishment 

The Actuary's Report on this subject is accompanied by an 
Appendix, illustrated by two coloured Diagrams, which 
make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality experi 
enced by the “ Royal,” as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favourably with the former averages of mor- 
tality, also displayed on the Diagrams 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to 2. per cent per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING PO 
LICY effected previously to the Ist of January 1858, ron Bac 
ENTIRE vean that it had been in existence since the last 
appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is ONE OF 
LARGEST BONUSES EVER DECLARED 

The Parp-vr and Invesreo Carrrat, including Life Punds, 
amounts to upwards of 700,000/. sterling. 

PERCY M. DOV Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN: B. JOHNSTON, Secretary 


P#Pes SIT, ASSURANCE, AND 
Disc OUNT BANK 

FIVE PER CENT on sums for fixed periods ; or, accord 
ing to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. 
Three per cent at call G. H. LAW, Manager 

5, Cannon Street West, E.C. 

NeTL . 7 ml . 

JEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 

d —WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display af 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads e stock of each is 
at once the largest »west, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country 

Redsteads, from. 














THE 























12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each 

Shower Baths, from....... &s. Od. to 61. Os. each 

Lamps Moderateur), from 6s. Od. to Tl. Ts. each 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure ¢ olza Oil -— -» 4s. 3d. per gallon 


] FIRE-IRONS 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an as- 
f FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
5, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3i. 15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
Si. lus.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney pieces, 
from Li. 4s 80l.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
Wiliam 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


FURNISHING 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney: pi , Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London 

G 


r . rie nh r 
W ILSON’S BREECH-LOADIN 
RIFLE 
MR. THOMAS WI ‘ begs to call attention to his new 
BREECH-LOADING 7 and CARBINES, which 
after repeated trial are pronounced by the highest authort 
ties to Le the most simple, safe, and efficient breech loading 
weapons ever introduced 
All enquiries and other communications to be addressed 
to Messrs. Ranone B Co. 47, Broad Street, Bir 
mingham, who have ‘ment ‘of the patent, and 
from whom every information as to cost, and other details 
can be obtained 
The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained through the Lon 
don and Birmingham Gun Trades, and all respectable Gun 
Makers in the Kingde as well as through Messrs. Ravowe 
Brornens and Co., road Street, Birmingham 
N.B All guns manufac tured under this patent, are viewed 
byithe Patentee, and if made correctly are marked T.W 
under a small crown on the Nock's Form of the barre! 
WAT Lr rasa > = ° 
BENNE! l’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. and at the City Observatory, late 
French's CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas, Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
pertormance gt anteed. Free and safe per post 
Moncy Orders t 







































+ 
























JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Pleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCAIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method % not require the extraction of roots, or any 
pa.nful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is gwaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 58, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5 
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QUITY and LAW LIFE ASSU R ANCE 
4 SOCIETY, No. 18, Lincoln's Inn Fi . 
NOTICE is hereby ven that the DI‘ END ipon the 














Capital of this Society for the sear ending De ube Ist 
1860, at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, clear of Income 
tax, WILL BE PAYABLE to the P tors l im 
after the 15th day of Jaycany instant, betw 1 f 
11 and 3 o'clock 
By Order of the B« ard ¢ f Tirectors, 
UR } , 
January Ist, 1861 Actuary and Secretay 


Est 
RITANNIA 
COMPANY (« 
41 Vict. cap. 9, and BR 
CIATION (empowered by 
tent), 1, Princes Street, 


ablished 1837. 


LIFE ASSUR ANC E 
“mpowered by SF il Ac 

TANNIA Mit rt AL LIFE AS 
her Majesty's Royal Letters Pa- 
Kank, I 









madon,. 
































Major-General ALexanper, Blackheath man, 

Every description of life assurance busin transacted 
with or without participation in profits. 

Extracts from Tables 
Without Profits. With Pronts 
| Haif | Whok ‘ | 
' Prem. | Prem. i Bt Quor- 
Age., First 7 ‘remndr Age. soa Yearl ly 
Years. | of Life Pre 
£s.d,|£ 8. ad. } Yrs, Mths, £ s. d.|£ s. £ . 

30 1119/2 36 § 30 0 37 3\;142:;0123 

0/19 2/2184 ps i27 6/1 44l0124 
60 |}2 26/4 50 6 27 14 e125 
60 ; 68 GIB4 9 2n 2314Rn /}06 

ANDREW FRANCIs, > etary 
Sura) 
WaAtek {LOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 
400,000/. and the advantages of moderate r . 

The last Bonus was in 1859, - cxt willt 

Claims within the days of g id by this Compa 

YO EXTRA PREMIU Mt ron VOLU NTEERS 
This Company's Policies insure against ACC IDEN re 








DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small 
extra premium. 
Sums of money may be mo re it interest, for fixed 





yment I’r 


Heap Of 


periods, upon terms of Special a 
and Forms on application to the 


London. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
A COMPANY. 


39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK 





spoctuse 
pectuses 


Strand, 


Eat) 





Chairman—Wiiliam Leaf, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—John Humphery, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A. | 
Rupert Ingle Esq. | 
Physician—Dr 






Jeremiah Pilch 
Lewis Pocock, F 
Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 

Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
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XIX, 
MR. GOUGER’S PERSONAL NAR- 
RATIVE of TWO YEARS’ SUFFERING in a BUR- 


MESE PRISON. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIX. 8vo. 6s. (On Friday next. 


Contents. 
. CHURCH EXPANSION and LITURGICAL 
REVISION. 
JAPAN and the JAPANESE. 
. THE VICTORIA BRIDGE, 
POLITICAL BALLADS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. 
OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 
. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DR. A. CARLYLE. 
- MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the UNITED 
NETHERLANDS. 
. FORBES and TYNDALL 
their GLACIERS. 
9. THE KINGDOM of ITALY. 
10. NAVAL ORGANIZATION. 
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on the ALPS and 


Il. 
( ORSESU TONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of George II1. 
1760-1860. 
Voll. 8vo. 


By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 
(Just ready. 


Ill. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, AND 
i LITERARY REMAINS OF MRS. PIOZZI 
(THRALE}, Author of Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. 
Edited with Notes, &c., by A. HAYWARD, Esq., 

Q.C, 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait and Plate. 
(On Friday next. 

Iv. 

HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SER- 
VICES of SIR J. M. M‘GRIGOR, Bart., late 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department, 
&ec. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


Vv. 
HRISTIANITY and HEATHENISM. 
Nine Sermons, mostly preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By the Rev. G. RAWLINSON, 
M.A, (Just ready. 


VI. 

ONS OF STRENGTH, WISDOM, 
kK PATIENCE: Samson, Solomon, Job. By the 
Rev. JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L., 
&c. Post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 





The following may now be had— 


TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
By the Rev. GEORGE COX, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford......... Square L6mo., 3s. 6d, 


8. 

MR. LEIGHTON’S EDITION of LYRA 
GERMANICA, translated by CATHERINE WINK- 
WORTH. With about 225 Illustrations, engraved 
under the Artist’s superintendence... ..Feap. 4to. 21s. 


9. 


MR. TENNIEL’S EDITION OF 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: with 69 Illustrations 
from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial Pages of Persian 
design, by T. Sulman, Jun............. Feap. 4to. 21s. 


10. 


THE WIT and WISDOM of the REV. 
SYDNEY SMITH. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
ll. 


MY LIFE. and WHAT SHALL I DO 
WITH IT? A Question for Young Gentlewomen, 
By an OLD MAID, Third Edition. 

Feap. 8vo. 6s 
12. 

THE LOST TRIBES and the SAXONS 
of the EAST and of the WEST : with New Views of 
Buddhism, and Translations of Rock-Records in India. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D., &c. With l4 a 

vo, l2s. 


13. 
EGYPTIAN CHRONICLES: With 


a Harmony of Sacred Chronology, and an Appendix on 
Assyrian Antiquities. By W. PALMER, late Fellow 
of Magd. Coll., Oxford.,........... 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


14 


THE PROPHECIES relating to 
NINEVEH and: the ASSYRIANS: newly translated, 
with Introductions and Notes exhibiting the Recent 
Discoveries. By G. VANCE SMITH, B.A. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
16. 

THE PROGRESS of NATIONS; or, 
the Principles of National Development in their Re- 
lation to Statesmanship: A Study in Analytical His- 
tory. Svo. 18s. 


16. 
POLITICAL BALLADS of the SEVEN- 
TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, An- 
notated by W. WALKER WILKINS. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
17. 
MR. HIND’S NARRATIVE of the 


CANADIAN RED RIVER EXPLORING EXPE- 
DITION of 1857, and of the ASSINNIBOINE and 


SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
of 1858. Many Illustrations....... .+2 Vols, Svo, 42s, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 





and ROBERTS, 


ee 
THE BOOKS OF THE SEAsoy 
THE DISCOVERY OF CARTHAG 


By Dr. Davis, F.R.G.S., 8vo. with 33 Illustratie, 


2ls. 


Il, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
RESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVI) 
(MRS. DELANY). Edited by the Right Hon le 
Luanover. 3 vols. 8vo. Numerous Engravings 
** All the chapters devoted to matters of the he 

are worthy of the best days of Richardson and « 

novelists of his school. Throughout the early par, 
her career, Mrs. Delany's letters abound with illus, 
tions of social life and manners.”—Atheneum, 


Ill, 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 1 
CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustin. 
the Death of Howley. By Watrer Fare 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 

“We should feel inclined to anticipate from ¢ 
introductory volume that English literature is aboy. 
receive an imperishable contribution.”— Atheneu, 

** A book, as far as it has vet gone, indispensabk 
our libraries.”—London Review, 


Iv. 

JOURNAL AND CORRESP0; 
DENCE OF WILLIAM LORD AUCKLay 
With a Preface and Introduction by the Rig 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bursnor of * Bara » 
Wetts. 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 

** It is difficult to convey a clear idea of the may 
interesting matter contained in these volumes, » 
which is as varied as it is interesting.”—Athenew 


Vv. 
TAGENETS; an Historical Memoir. 8vo. 12, 
* This is an excellent work, ably written and » 
worth the attention of all impartial students of his 
and biography.” —Globe. 
vi. 


GEMS AND JEWELS; their Histon 


Geography, Chemistry, and Ana, From the Earke 
Ages tothe Present Time. By Madame pr Barem 
Author of ** Memoirs of Rachel.” Post Svo. 10s. 
*“*A really charming volume—as amusing as it 
instructive.”—Athenawum. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough Street 

HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 

SIX YEARS OF A TRAVELLER! 


LIFE IN WESTERN AFRICA. By Faavew 
Vatpez, Arbitrator at Loanda and the Cape 
Good Hope. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illusty 
tions. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS Am) 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTOR 
from Original Family Documents. By the Duke 
Buckincuam, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 

[ Next weei 

LODGE'S PEERAGE Am) 
BARONETAGE FOR 1861; Under the especu 
Patronage of her Majesty and H.R.H. the Pr» 
Consort. Corrected throughout by the Nobility 
30th Edition, with the Arms beautifully engrave 
31s. 6d. bound gilt edges, 


BRITISH ARTISTS, from HOGARTE 
TO TURNER; being a Series of Biographic 
Sketches. By Watrer Tuornpury. 2 vols. 2s. 
“Mr. Thornbury writes with knowledge and & 

thusiasm. The interest of his sketches is unquestim 

able.—Examiner. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAM 


and ITALY. By Freprtka Bremer. Transl 
by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 
By th 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
Author of ** John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. bound. 
“A most charmiag volume.”—Chronicle. 


TWELVE O'CLOCK. A Christm 
Story. By the Author of ** Grandmother's Money 
10s. 6d. bound and illustrated. 

‘An amusing story, full of point and vigour.”- 

Messenger. 


SIR B. BURKE’S FAMILY RB 
MANCE; or Domestic Annals of the Aristocracy 
5s. bound and illustrated, forming the New Volum 
of ** Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By tht 
Author of ** The Morals of May Fair,”’ &e. 3 vols. 
*** The World’s Verdict’ fixes the attention at i 

and maintains it to the end. It is well written® 
every respect, and though the tale is somewhat tragie, 
it is a great pleasure to read it. It is a book that 
every grown man and woman who likes a good nove 
should read.”"—Spectator. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR 


By the Author of ‘* Margaret Maitland.” Second 
Editien. 3 vols. 

* A very interesting story.”—Atheneum. 

THE DAILY GOVERNESS. By tht 


Author of ** Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 


KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 


By Lady Emt.y Ponsoxny, Author of * The Dise* 











pline of Life.” 3 vols. Just ready 
pamceve ct 
London: Printed by Josern CLayron of 260, strand, in the 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the oftice of Josern ¢ tat 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriam, 
in the City of London; and published by the aforee 
Joseru CLarron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precine 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesea 
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